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OT Washington, but London, has this week 
been the cynosure of American as well as of 
British eyes, and not the least satisfactory 
result of the Irish settlement is the impression which 
it has made on American opinion. Nevertheless, 
despite the surface quietude of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, a project has been maturing which may prove 
of first-class importance. The proposed Quadruple 
Entente of the U.S.A., Great Britain, Japan and 
France, has scarcely, as we write, got beyond the stage 
of rumour—and conflicting rumour. It is clear that 
the intention is to conclude an agreement on matters 
affecting the interests of the four Powers in the Pacific, 
an agreement which will provide for some form of 
arbitration of disputes. And it is clear also that such 
an agreement will make the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
a thing of blessed memory. Whether it will take the 
shape of a formal written instrument is more doubtful ; 
but it may do so if the deep-seated objection of America 
to “treaty entanglements ”’ can be overcome. There 
is also some doubt as to how it will affect China. Some 
of the correspondents speak of it as a definite self- 
denying ordinance of the Great Powers towards China. 
In any case, it must directly or indirectly be part 
of the machinery for assuring China’s integrity, which 
the Conference will almost certainly guarantee. The 
Chinese are, of course, by no means satisfied with thé 
proceedings so far at Washington; a batch of their 
delegates have resigned this week as a protest against 
the “ negative results.” But, after we have made 


every allowance for their legitimate anxieties and 
grievances, we are bound to say that we think these 
delegates are mistaken; the Conference is shaping 
very well for China. 


For the larger question of the 





world’s peace, the proposed Entente may be of great 
promise. It does not, it is true, scrap any more battle- 
ships or submarines; but it spells understanding, and 
understanding is the mother of disarmament. 

” * * 


President Harding read his first message to Congress 
in ordinary session on December 6th, the foreign dele- 
gates to the Washington Conference being provided 
with seats on the floor of the House. “A most grati- 
fying world accomplishment is not improbable,” was 
the President’s cautious way of expressing the general 
hope of concrete results from the international assembly. 
In surveying the special problems confronting his 
Administration, Mr. Harding trod with a delicacy 
which revealed the complex difficulties in which the 
United States is involved by her present anomalous 
relationship to the world of States. Thus, in touching 
upon debts and credits, the President found it necessary 
to couple his declaration, that America can help and 
means to help, with careful phrases designed to reassure 
that large part of the American public, even the business 
public, which is still living in the atmosphere of war 
propaganda. Mr. Hughes and the Secretary of the 
Treasury have still a hard task to perform before the 
average member of Congress is persuaded that on 
modern nation can hold aloof from the rest of the 
world. As to the tariff, President Harding's words 
disclosed his difficulty in finding a formula which will 
enable his Government to square their policy with the 
demands and expectations of the high-tariff party. 
Still more revealing was the passage in which Mr. 
Harding stated the position in regard to the Jones 
Shipping Act. This measure, reversing the American 
mercantile policy of a century, was passed by the 
Republican majority before the Wilson Government 
went out of office. Mr. Wilson, knowing that its 
adoption would involve the denunciation of scores of 
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commercial treaties, refused to act upon its provisions. 
Mr. Harding, dealing with realities more than a year 
later, is compelled to plead that compliance with the 
Act would involve the United States “in a chaos of 
trade relationships and add indescribably to the con- 
fusion of an already disordered commercial world.” 
Hence the need of an alternative means of adjustment 
—as to which the English critic would be more at ease 
if British mercantile policy were nearer to realism than 
it has been since the war. 
* * * 


By arresting Mr. Lajpat Rai the Government of the 
Punjab, which periodically makes serious trouble for 
itself, has taken a step that is likely to create an awk- 
ward situation. Mr. Lajpat Rai has been the most 
influential Nationalist leader in the Punjab ever since, 
in 1907, the Government of India made him a popular 
hero by deporting him without trial and keeping him 
locked up in Burma for six months. He was then a 
moderate constitutionalist; and if to-day he is a 
pillar of Non-co-operation in his province, the reason is 
to be found in the unrelenting persecution to which he 
has been subjected, for nearly fifteen years, by the 
bureaucracy and the secret service. After the arrival 
in India of the Prince of Wales, the Punjab Government 
applied the Seditious Meetings Act to the two chief 
cities of the province, Lahore and Amritsar, and to 
half a dozen other districts. Accordingly, by presiding 
in Lahore over a meeting of the Provincial Congress 
Committee, Mr. Lajpat Rai was guilty of a breach of 
the law. Whether Sir Edward MacLagan, the Governor, 
was wise in accepting the technical challenge is another 
matter, for obviously a body like the Indian National 
Congress, which holds its annual session this month, 
can hardly submit to suppression by provincial decree. 
An incident of a different character is the arrest, also 
in the Punjab, of Gurdit Singh. He is remembered 
as the leader of the Sikh emigrants who, being sent 
back from Vancouver, made a disturbance on the 
Hooghly below Calcutta in the early days of the war. 
Gurdit Singh had not been heard of for years, but all 
the same, we are assured that his capture “ should 
have a calming effect on a troubled situation.” The 
chances of that desirable result in Upper India would 
probably be greater if Mr. Lajpat Rai had been left 
unmolested ; for nothing has been more clearly proved, 
since the late Lord Minto sanctioned the first severe 
measures against nationalist speakers and writers, than 
that in a conflict between the Government and a citizen 
such as Mr. Lajpat Rai, it is not usually the citizen 
who loses in the end. 

* * * 


The Royal Commission on the Government of 
Greater London has this week begun to hear the 
evidence tendered by Mr. R. C. Norman on behalf of 
the London County Council. The L.C.C., as we have 
already explained, is arguing for a new unitary authority 
supreme over an area which stretches across the 
‘outer ring’’ of the Metropolis and includes a great 
portion of the Home Counties. Mr. Norman so far 
has been occupied in showing the need of such an 
authority in order to deal successfully with services 
like main drainage, water, traffic, housing and secondary 
education. With most of his evidence we are in 
agreement, but we take strong exception to his claim 
that the “ traffic authority ’’ should not be the “ operat- 
ing authority.” The “people’s trams” in London 
may deserve some of the hard things said about them ; 
but they certainly do not deserve to be handed over 
to capitalist enterprise. Mr. Norman gave no sound 
reason why they should be, except apparently that 
he likes capitalist enterprise—or, as he put it, “the 
people who use the transport services ought to pay 





for them.” But why stop at trams? Why should 
we not have a “ separate operating authority ” for the 
roads, and pay Lord Ashfield and his “bus and tube 
combine when we walk as well as when we ride? 
Meanwhile, the opponents of reform are marshalling 
their evidence, ready to be heard presently. The 
County, Borough and Urban District Councils, who 
are up in arms against the Greater London Scheme, 
have a very thin case. They are at present abusing 
plaintiffs’ attorney, and bellowing against the “ self- 
aggrandisement and annexationist policy”’’ of the 
L.C.C. But this is childish, for the new central body 
would not be a mere swollen L.C.C., and the existing 
local authorities would not disappear, save in the 
case of such anachronisms as the Middlesex County 
Council. And the loss of certain of their powers, if 
it did not conduce to the glory of the Councillors, 
would conduce to the advantage of the citizens at large. 
* * * 


The Lord Mayor of Birmingham has issued an appeal 
on behalf of the unemployed of that city. With a 
population of rather more than 900,000, Birmingham 
has at present 80,000 workers completely unemployed, 
and a further 7,000 working so few hours as to entitle 
them to the short-time allowance. The Lord Mayor 
estimates that a third of the whole population of 
Birmingham is suffering as a result of unemployment. 
Birmingham is hard hit; but it is not harder hit than 
a number of other towns. Over the whole country, 
despite repeated prophecies of improving trade, the 
number of unemployed is now showing again a slight 
upward tendency. The bringing back into benefit of 
those who had exhausted their claims under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act has, for the moment, 
slightly eased the situation for many of those who 
are out of work; but the other measures recently 
ddopted by Parliament show no signs of producing 
any appreciable effect upon the situation. In face of 
these facts, even the conclusion of the Irish settlement, 
must not be allowed to prevent the problem of unemploy- 
ment from being further discussed by Parliament 
when it meets. The special Conference summoned 
this week by the Labour organisations had the object 
of keeping the issue to the front; and we hope that, 
in addition to dealing with Ireland, Parliament next 
week will give the Government a clear instruction to 
hack away the international obstacles to trade restora- 
tion, as well as to facilitate further the provision of 
work by local authorities here. Whatever Ministers 
may affirm to the contrary, they are still, in fact, 
pursuing merely the policy of doles and making no 
serious effort to restore production. 

* * * 


The opponents of the Trade Board system are profiting 
singularly little by their success in securing the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Inquiry into the working of 
the Boards ; for it has already become clear, not merely 
that the Trade Unions are united in their support, 
but that the preponderance of opinion among employers 
is also on their side. The clothing industry is one of 
the most important covered by a Trade Board and has 
a long experience of the system, as it was brought within 
the scope of the original Act of 1909. Great weight 
consequently attaches to the evidence given to Lord 
Cave’s Committee on behalf of the Wholesale Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Federation. Mr. Little, speaking for 
the Federation, expressed the view that the Tailoring 
Trade Board is necessary, and that it is essential for 
it to retain its compulsory powers. Moreover, he 
urged that the existing provision for inspection 1s 
inadequate, and that, in the interests of the fair 
employer, a better system of inspection should be 
instituted. His insistence that the machinery for 
fixing and varying wage-rates should be speeded up 1s 
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ld undoubtedly right, and will be supported by the Trade 
“ Unions, although at the moment it is likely to facilitate 
he wage-reductions rather than advances. It is also 
9 satisfactory to notice that the clothiers give no support 
g to the proposal that national regulation of wages should 
1e be replaced by a local system, which would merely 
a. result in leaving the areas where sweating is most 
e prevalent to undercut the areas that attempt to pay 
" a reasonable living wage. 
f- * * * 
e The farmers, having secured the reductions of wages 
y which followed the abolition of the Agricultural Wages 
g Board, are for the most part now honouring the bargains 
e made by the County Conciliation Committees, although 
y they refuse to permit the agreed rates to be given legal 
if sanction. This refusal, however, leaves any individual 
x farmer free to attempt the enforcement of lower wages ; 
B and, in various parts of the country, labourers have been 
locked out for refusing to accept less than the wages 
} agreed upon by their Union and the Farmers’ Union. 


In Norfolk, for instance, where the agreed rate for 
" labourers has now fallen from 46s. 6d. to 36s., a lock-out 
‘ is in progress, and a certain Mr. Ringer is advertising 
, for 300 blacklegs to accept permanent situations at 
. 30s. a week. Doubtless the Union, which is strong in 
; Norfolk, will be able to deal with Mr. Ringer, and to 

secure the observance of the agreed rates. But the 
position is different in other areas where organisation is 
weak, and there are signs that undercutting of wage 
rates by individual farmers may be made the occasion 
for demands that the agreed rates shall be further 
reduced. The bad results of abolishing the Wages 
Board are already abundantly clear; and the situation 
has been made much worse by the refusal of the farmers 
to work that clause of the recent Act which enables the 
agreed rates to become legally enforceable by consent 
of the parties. Wages are already down to 36s. in most 
! counties, and there is nothing, save the limited power of 
the Trade Unions, to prevent further reductions from 
being made by any farmer who chooses. 

* * 

The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, having 
begun with a crusade against the Oxford University 
Labour Club, has now, for the sake of impartiality, 
declared war on all undergraduate political societies. 
In his opinion, undergraduates spend too much time 
over political matters that do not concern them, and too 
little over their studies. He is determined to cure this 
by the prohibition of political meetings, although 
apparently the weekly debate in the University Union 
has not yet fallen under the ban. We give the Vice- 
Chancellor the benefit of the doubt by assuming that 
he must know that his present attitude is absurd, and 
that he has only used it to cover his retreat from the 
untenable position in which he placed himself by 
discriminating, in the first place, against the Labour 
Club. We can certainly imagine nothing more calcu- 
lated to stimulate the usually languid undergraduate 
interest in political matters than the discovery by the 
University authorities that political activity is a dan- 
gerous form of “* wild oats.” Unless the ban is speedily 
removed, we imagine that there will be a big accession of 
membership to the political societies, and an increasing 
demand on Ruskin College and other places outside the 
precincts of the University for halls in which to hold 
meetings. 

* * * 


The All-India Trade Union Congress, which has just 
concluded its sittings, has shown that Trade Union 
organisation is now firmly established among the Indian 
factory workers. Its proceedings prove, moreover, 
that the constant charge that the Indian Trade Unions 
are merely seditious political societies in disguise is quite 
without foundation. The leaders are, naturally, for 
the most part Nationalists in politics ; but they do not 











belong to any particular school of Nationalism, and 
moderate elements seem to preponderate in most of 
the organisations. The record of the work done by the 
Unions during the past year lends no colour to the 
view that their real preoccupation is with politics. 
They have been engaged in essentially industrial 
struggles, among which efforts to secure recognition by 
the employers of the right of collective bargaining figure 
largely. ‘The low percentage of literacy and the scarcity 
of educated men in the ranks of the workers make 
organisation very difficult, and compel the Unions to 
avail themselves of the help of the Indian intelligentsia. 
But it is clear that Indian Trade Unionism is developing 
on lines very similar to those which British Trade 
Unionism followed half a century ago. Slowly, the 
right of collective bargaining is being established, and 
spontaneous and ill-ordered cessations of work are being 
superseded by regular negotiations and agreements, with 
the strike weapon in the background. The movement, 
though still small, is steadily growing, and has already 
produced a marked change in conditions in many of 
the big factories. 
- * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Ireland, which wel- 
comed the truce five months ago with bands and 
bonfires, indulged in no demonstrations over the signing 
of the peace treaty. The jubilation will come later, 
but for the time being all other emotions are swallowed 
up in relief. Closely as Sinn Fein guards its secrets, it 
was known that at the week-end consultations between 
the peace plenipotentiaries and the members of the 
Dail Cabinet the Conference was reported to be in 
extremis, and only slender hopes were held out of the 
possibility of continuing the truce. The country was 
keying itself up to meet a new and still more terrible 
strain, when the news arrived that all danger was at 
an end. Even yet people can scarcely grasp the full 
bearings of the announcement, and so rigid is the 
revolutionary discipline to which the country has 
been subjected, that until the leaders of Dail Eireann 
have spoken the average man hesitates to rejoice in 
public. There is also the question of how the pact 
will be viewed by the extremists. Nobody is quite 
certain who the extremists are or what their attitude 
is likely to be, but it is inevitable that the abandonment 
of the Republic should give rise to a good deal of heart- 
burning. While the majority will be satisfied with 
the knowledge that “* Free State ’’ is the literal transla- 
tion of the Gaelic word for “ Republic,” a minority 
will regard this as a quibble and jib at the oath of 
allegiance, in spite of its modifications. 

* * * 


On the whole, however, there is little doubt that 
Dail Eireann will ratify the treaty by an overwhelming 
majority. It is recognised on all sides that, if it does 
not give Ireland everything she demanded, it goes far 
beyond what all save a few enthusiasts expected to 
obtain, even at the price of prolonging the war until 
the country was reduced to chaos. Of excellent omen 
for the future is the fact that throughout the discussions 
the Irish delegates, while tenacious in their adhesion 
to principle, have shown themselves thoroughly practical 
politicians in their readiness to devise adjustments and 
to frame workable compromises. Only idealists in 
grain could have carried through the desperate struggle 
that preceded the Conference, but in post-war Ireland, 
while idealism will have its value, moderation and ability 
to compromise will count for as much, if not more. 
These qualities will be specially needed in dealing 
with Ulster. Not the least merit of the treaty is that 
it eliminates English interference, and leaves North and 
South at last face to face with the knowledge that it 
rests with themselves to end or perpetuate their quarrel. 
Ulster’s antagonism to Ireland springs not from proved 
conviction but from traditional prejudice, and Ireland 
a2 
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now has it in her power to demonstrate that this 
prejudice has no foundation in fact. 
* * * 


Po.rricaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Despite many prophets 
and some Ministers, including no less an authority than 
the Attorney-General, it had become clear towards the 

close of the Irish negotiations that, whatever happened, a general 
election on the allegiance question must be barred. For vote-catch- 
ing purposes no better cry could have been devised, and I fear 
there was some mouth-watering over its prospective use. But 
what of the historic speech from the Throne at Belfast ? Politic- 
ally, of course, the Crown is only a symbol and in his public 
speeches, as in his public actions, the Sovereign acts on the 
advice of his Ministers. Even so, the bearer of the Belfast 
olive-branch must have found it increasingly hard to visualise 
himself as the destined centre of conflict, not only in a new 
Irish war, but in the possibly squalid turmoil of an ordinary 
British electoral mélée. 
* * * 

To make sure of victory such a cry would have had to be 
invested with the crudest sort of personal significance, and in 
the heat of controversy, as everybody experienced in electioneering 
would agree, the issue would inevitably have taken on that 
aspect, no matter how careful the strategists-in-chief might 
have been to distinguish between abstractions and personalities. 
I need not labour the point, since it is now evident that those 
concerned must have been brought round to the view that a 
success of the character indicated might have been bought 


too dearly. 
+ * * 


What of the prospects of a dissolution under the altered 
conditions ? I believe the Prime Minister’s friends are now 
deriding the idea of an early election, but their scepticism on 
this point, I imagine, springs from credulity on another—the 
oft-reiterated pledge of the Cabinet to deal with House of Lords 
reform before dissolving. Personally, I should be disposed to 
give that pledge an important place in any list of arguments 
that might be drawn up in favour of dissolving quickly and 
putting off the reform of the Lords to some future date, the 
more problematic the better. After all, there are no votes in 
second-chamber reform, and, consequently, no counterbalancing 
attractions for Mr. Lloyd George in a proposal of which (if the 
Lord Chancellor has his way) one of the effects is to be the 
clearing of a path for Lord Birkenhead to the Unionist leadership 
in the Commons. Why should Mr. Lloyd George be expected 
to miss his tide merely to facilitate the designs of a potential 
rival? I say nothing of the threat to Mr. Chamberlain’s position 
except to note that already there must be some feeling of in- 
security in that quarter. 

* * + 

Here, I may add, we have a further argument for cutting this 
Parliament short and at the same time suppressing the Die- 
hards, which would naturally be one of the motives of an early 
dissolution. Much may depend on Mr. Bonar Law’s plans. 
If his unfriendliness towards the Government, as is now sus- 
pected, is comprehensive in its scope, and not confined merely 
to their Irish policy, he may busy himself next session in organising 
his fellow-recalcitrants, not only in Parliament, but still more 
in the country. I hear it suggested that as a precautionary 
measure he will probably be pressed to re-enter the Cabinet. 
A quite characteristic manceuvre, and all the more so if accom- 
panied by simultaneous pressure on some other Minister (why 
not Lord Curzon in this instance ?) to make room for the new- 
old recruit. Failing some such method of buying off their 
former colleague, Ministers may reasonably decide that rather 
than permit the revolt to widen and gather head under the 
strain of yet another Irish Bill their best course would be to get 
the fight over first. 

* * * 

By what process, however, the Diehards are to be supplanted 
by good Coalitionists has still to be explained, for I am unable 
to regard as other than a flight of northern humour the sug- 
gestion attributed to Sir George Younger that, as a means of 
redressing the disproportion between Liberals and Unionists 
within the Coalition, the former should be permitted on behalf 
of the Government to oust the sitting Tory members from such 
constituencies as Bournemouth, Eastbourne, Burton-on-Trent, 
and the City of London. In nearly all the Diechard seats, I 
believe, the Coalition organisers are faced with a double per- 
plexity, for while the local Unionists decline to repudiate their 
present representatives, the local Liberals are equally determined 
not to fight them except with candidates equally opposed to 
the Government. 


PEACE IN IRELAND 


T is unnecessary to say very much about the Irish 
| settlement, for it seems to be a real settlement, 
leaving no loose ends or doubtful issues that 
need be debated. Ever since this journal was founded 
we have discussed the Irish problem exhaustively 
and interminably—even, as some of our readers may 
have thought, ad nauseam. Unlike most other journals, 
however, we have no credit to claim. The factors 
which have made a settlement possible—namely, the 
efficiency and determination of the I.R.A. and the 
parlous condition of British financial resources—are 
not, we confess, circumstances whose aid we have 
ever invited or invoked. Their influence has been 
decisive but fortuitous, and we feel rather grateful than 
proud. Grateful, that we need think and write no more 
about the most tiresome, and superficially insoluble, 
problem with which statesmen were ever faced. Luckily 
the statesmen of the Coalition have been forced to face 
it in a severely practical spirit, and it is not in derogation 
of the credit which is their due if we say that they had 
to choose between settlement and political disaster. 
For once fortune was on the side of Ireland, and at the 
critical moment she found men who were big enough 
to seize the opportunity and generous enough to know 
just what they must pay. The result is peace—peace 
firmly established upon an understanding between 
Englishmen and Irishmen which no power on earth, 
we believe, can now disturb. The Sinn Fein leaders 
haverisen to the occasion, and recognised that the Ulster 
problem could only be disposed of in one way—the way 
to which they have consented. Ulster may stand out 
for a year, but if the Government of the Irish Free 
State knows its business and can suppress violence, 
Ulster will not pay the British income tax more than 
once again. 

Most satisfactorily, as we have said, there is nothing 
in the settlement that demands debate. But there are 
reflections which, perhaps, for the last time may be 
dwelt upon. It is hard to grasp the fact that in future 
there will be no “ Irish question.” In election after 
election, as far back as most of us can remember, the 
Irish problem has been the loudest and bitterest, if not 
always the predominant, issue. But now we are to hear 
no more of it. And the Unionist Party has lost its 
name—a loss of which, we suppose, it has hardly yet 
reckoned the extent. It might be interesting to pursue 
that line of speculation, but, for the moment, we must 
leave the pursuit to the reader, only remarking that the 
other known tenets of English Conservatism quite 
evidently do not afford a foundation firm enough or 
broad enough to sustain the existence of a great political 
party. The “Diehards” had a certain insight; for 
where, without them, is Conservatism? Perhaps the 
Lord Chancellor will find an answer; indeed, we have 
little doubt that he will. But he has not found it yet, 
and his successful efforts to come to terms with Sinn 
Fein have left the chaos of British politics more chaotic 
than ever. 

The political chaos in Ireland may be even more 
serious. The Irish have won their freedom and thereby 
lost not only their historic grievance but their historic 
political standpoint. The process of readjustment will, 
we may suppose, be somewhat painful. Ireland is 
the most “ political” country in the world. Politics 
are talked every day in every peasant’s cabin, from 
Dublin to Donegal, and from Donegal to Kerry. Fora 
few weeks they may talk of the settlement and of the 
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splendid fashion in which their troops have defeated the 
hirelings of the British Government. But that will 
soon pall, for the Irish are an intellectually voracious 
people. It is true that they love old grievances much 
more passionately than new ones, but when Ireland 
becomes the “ Irish Free State” they cannot go on for 
ever talking about history. What, then, will they 
talk about? We confess we have no idea, and are 
curious about the answer. But, at any rate, Irish 
politics should be lively. 

Some things, which have been very closely associated 
with the national movement, will, we imagine, inevitably 
disappear—such as, for instance, the movement in 
favour of the revival of the Gaelic language. Every 
newspaper reader will have observed that the signatures 
of the Irish delegates, as affixed to the terms of agree- 
ment on Monday night, were all written in Gaelic. 
It was a gesture which was intelligible enough on such 
an occasion, but it is very difficult to believe that the 
necessary effort will be maintained when Ireland is 
free. When Mr. Arthur Griffith signed the terms of 
peace he signed also the death-warrant of the Irish 
language. Nothing but the most intense nationalist 
passion, fanned by oppression and opposition, could 
be enough to persuade the average Irishman to abandon 
his native tongue in favour of his historic tongue— 
more especially since his native tongue happens to be 
the greatest language in the world. The point has no 
practical importance; we refer to it only as a signal 
and a symptom of the kind of change which is likely 
to be wrought in Ireland by this settlement—also, 
however, it is to be remembered, as a factor in world 
politics, that the Irish are an “‘ English-speaking race.” 


No foreigner has ever understood the Irish problem, 
and, indeed, it has never been easy to understand. 
How many people, for instance, understand the paradox 
that before the present settlement there was a more 
genuine and widespread hatred of the English in Belfast 
than in Dublin? The English and the Southern Irish 
have always liked each other, much more than they have 
ever liked any other “foreign”’ peoples. It is easy 
to emphasise the very striking contrast between the 
English temperament and the Irish temperament, but 
the fundamental likeness is really more striking. 
Perhaps it is because we have some queer affinity, 
perhaps it is because we have lived so long together, 
or perhaps it is that our blood is so mixed. At any 
rate, the Irish, with all their unique national charac- 
teristics, are not “ foreigners.” We get on with them 
as we get on with no other race, and we very easily 
forget that they are not of our blood. We understand 
them well enough, and they understand us. It is 
impossible to imagine any great world issue on which 
the English and the Irish, if they had no private 
quarrel, would not be, at once, on the same side. For 
the Irish do not hate us. They hate Cromwell, they 
hate the “ English Government,” presumably they hate 
Sir Hamar Greenwood, but they do not hate Englishmen. 
Never has there been a time when the Englishman 
has not been received, in the heart of nationalist Ireland, 
with an unmistakably friendly welcome. In the last 
two years things may possibly have changed in that 
respect. We do not know. But throughout the 
centuries of Anglo-Irish conflict, the Irish have always 
been extraordinarily detached. They have pictured the 
English Government as the devil incarnate, but they 
never seem to have even thought of visiting its sins 
on their English guests. In other words, there is no 
racial antipathy, but, on the contrary, a most obvious 





racial affinity. The English and the Irish honestly 
respect each other. That is why the present agreement 
is so certainly a stable and a final agreement. 


— AND WAR IN EGYPT? 


O sane man can read without the gravest anxiety 
the three documents which have just been made 
public on the breakdown of the Egyptian negotia- 

tions. The first contains the terms of the proposed Con- 
vention—terms which blow to the winds the dream of 
Egyptian independence. The second is Adly Pasha’s 
uncompromising refusal of those terms. The third, in the 
form of a letter from Lord Allenby to the Sultan, setting 
out the reasons for the attitude of the British Government, 
is the most ominous of all. It is a piece of special pleading 
compounded of veiled threats, appeals, reproaches and cant, 
the like of which it would be hard to find among the shabbiest 
records of diplomacy. It used to be said of the Bourbons 
that they learned nothing and forgot nothing. Our Govern- 
ment in this affair puts them into the shade; it learns 
nothing and forgets everything—history, promises, the 
state of opinion in the East, the state of opinion at home ; 
it forgets even what is staring it in the face—its own past 
follies and present wisdom—in Ireland. It presents to 
Egypt an undergraduate essay on the principles of a new 
imperialism, which, if firmly applied, will go far to wreck 
the British Empire. 

The long tale of Egyptian grievances, the main heads 
of the demand for freedom, and the ferment and growth 
of national consciousness in the last two and a-half years— 
all these things are well known, and we need not dwell on 
them here. Many of the grievances, political and economic, 
have long been recognised as substantial, and the British 
Government, of course, is not refusing reforms. Where 
it is blundering is in its blindness to the strength and 
solidarity of Egyptian feeling and in its misreading of the 
claims to independence. Those claims, coupled as they 
always have been with concessions to safeguard legitimate 
British interests, are perfecthy reasonable—with the single 
important exception of the Sudan. The Sudan does not 
belong indisputably, as Adly Pasha asserts, to Egypt, 
and Egyptian Arabs have no better title to rule Sudanese 
negroes against their will than Englishmen have to rule 
Egyptians against theirs. But this question, important 
as it may be in one sense, is not important in what really 
matters ; it is a minor point which would not have produced 
a breakdown of negotiations. The major questions, on 
which the split has taken place, are those of the military 
occupation, of Egypt’s foreign relations and of our right to 
control Egyptian internal affairs through British financial 
and judicial commissioners. The conditions laid down on 
these heads in the proposed Convention make a foolish lie 
of the statement that we “agree to recognise Egypt as 
a Sovereign State under a constitutional monarchy.” The 
military proposals in particular, as we have argued again 
and again in these columns, are outrageous, and we agree 
entirely with Adly Pasha’s objection. ‘“ The protection of 
Imperial communications,” he says, “which in the con- 
versations of last year was given as the only reason for the 
presence of a military force in Egypt, could not justify 
this solution. While it would have been sufficient to agree 
upon a zone in the region of the Canal, where the ways 
and means of Imperial communications and the force for 
their protection might have been localised, the draft confers 
on Great Britain the right to maintain military forces at 
all times on any part of Egyptian territory, and places at 
her disposition all the ways and means of communication 
in the country. This constitutes occupation pure and 
simple, destroys every idea of independence and suppresses 
even internal sovereignty.” 

What further light, then, does the covering letter to the 
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Sultan throw on our attitude? A flood of light for anyone 
who takes the trouble to read between the lines. In 
addition to the harping on the defence of our communica- 
tions, there is the claim that we must preserve order. 
“* Scarcely a generation has passed since Egypt was rescued 
from anarchy, and there are signs that the extreme elements 
in the Nationalist movement are even now capable of 
plunging her back into the abyss from which she has so 
recently been raised.” In plain words, the British Govern- 
ment, having by its gross mishandling of Egypt created a 
Sinn Fein movement, must now do what it did in similar 
circumstances in Ireland—forcibly suppress it. And, no 
doubt, the application of Black and Tan methods will have 
the same success in Egypt as they had in Ireland. As for 
the threats to the “‘ communications of the Empire,” which 
are so serious as not “to permit of any modification at 
this time in the disposition of the British forces,” we should 
be interested to know whence they come. What hostile 
Power is baring its teeth at us in the Mediterranean or the 
Red Sea? Is it Japan, or America, or France, or Bolshevik 
Russia? Or is it the Senussi tribesmen whom we have 
found that we can dispose of with a couple of aeroplanes ? 
The fact is, that once you turn the pompous abstractions 
of this letter into concrete questions, the whole notion of 
a threatened attack appears in its childish absurdity. 
And it becomes still more absurd when it is remembered 
that the Egyptians are willing that we should have all the 
troops we want in the Canal zone, where their strategic 
position would be perfectly assured. In short, it is im- 
possible for any intelligent person to accept these pre- 
posterous arguments. We do not believe that the British 
Government or anybody else is anxious about our “ Im- 
perial communications ” ; we do not believe that they are 
afraid of extreme Nationalists “plunging Egypt back into 
the abyss.” The explanation of the whole matter lies simply 
in an insane misconception of the Empire, a delusion that 
the greatness of this country and of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations consists in a display of military power 
and can only be maintained by the use of force. It is the 
old militarist conception which, however it may have 
served in past generations, will prove futile and even 
calamitous in this. a 

But the old militarist thesis, supported in these negotia- 
tions by the great intellects of the War Office, by the 
amateur strategists in frock coats and by our pinchbeck 
Napoleon, Mr. Churchill, takes on a more pretentious 
form under the hand of the Marquess Curzon. Lord 
Allenby’s letter to the Sultan, which was, of course, not 
written by Lord Allenby, but by the Foreign Office, is a 
masterpiece of hypocrisy. Egypt is reminded of the 
immense benefits conferred on her by this country, of how 
she “passed scatheless” through the ordeal of the war 
thanks to the sacrifices of Indians, Australians, New 
Zealanders and Britons. She is told that, in pressing our 
claims, “‘we have no desire to derogate from Egypt’s enjoy- 
ment of the full rights of national self-government.” She 
is warned that she must not “ indulge her national aspira- 
tions without sufficient regard to the facts which govern 
international life.’ She is assured that our soldiers and 
our aeroplanes and warships, as well as our civil controllers,, 
are the outcome of really paternal forethought on our part. 
“For Egypt’s interest as much as for their own, His 
Majesty’s Government will continue unshaken in their 
aims as Egypt’s advisers and trustees.” What sublime 
altruism! And what abysmal humbug! We have been 
diverted by some statements in the Press this week that 
Lord Curzon is “liberal-minded” about Egypt. We do not 
know whether this means that some of his colleagues were 
anxious to go further than he was in the subjection of 
Egypt, but in face of this Convention and this letter, the 
word “ liberal ”’ rings rather oddly. If you find Smith and 
Jones knocking a child about, you would hardly call Smith 
a “lover of children ” because he was only using a walking 
stick, while Jones was using a club. Lord Curzon, as we 





see him and as we think most of the world sees him, js 
cast for far too high a réle. He is not capable of playing 
Chatham; he may achieve—and in this case of Egypt he 
bids fair to achieve it—the part of George ITI., the George ITI. 
of the American revolution. 

We shall not attempt to predict exactly what the 
Egyptians are going to do. But it is clear that they will 
resist our will, and they will be right in resisting. We 
say nothing of the past pledges of responsible British states- 
men, pledges made again and again since we first occupied 
Egypt, that we intended to restore her freedom; we say 
nothing of the hopes held out by the Milner Commission 
last year; we say nothing of the zeal we have shown in 
giving liberty to peoples in other parts of the world. All 
these things may be regarded as irrelevant by aGovernment 
to whom principles are but counters in a game. But 
what is not irrelevant, and what cannot be hidden by the 
sesquipedalian sophistries of Lord Curzon, is that our attempt 
to hold Egypt down is a piece of wanton tyranny. The 
conditions do not demand it ; the merest political prudence 
cries out against it. The Egyptians will resist, and they 
will resist solidly. There will not be an Adly party and a 
Zaghlul party to cut each other’s throats. There may be 
a section of the Egyptian people counselling moderation and 
not violence; we hope there will. Resistance will very 
likely take the “ passive” forms of economic boycotts and 
strikes. That alone will be awkward and expensive for us. 
But the suppression of strikes by the police and the military 
may easily lead to violence and bloodshed, and when that 
begins it will go on. It is almost incredible that our 
politicians can apparently so misinterpret the signs of the 
past, the present and the future. It is, indeed, only intelli- 
gible on the assumption that they are infatuated to such a 
degree by their false imperial idea that they are unwilling 
to count the cost of it. 

It remains, then, for the British people to count the 


‘cost—and that very quickly. We do not believe that more 


than a small minority in this country still cling to the 
notion of basing an Empire on foree—either on naked force, 
or force camouflaged behind fraudulent phrases. Public 
opinion here does not want to give a free hand to militarism, 
whether military or civilian militarism. It wants peace 
and trade, and it is not so stupid as to imagine that peace 
and trade are going to be ensured by repeating in Egypt 
the criminal blundering that we have just repented of else- 
where. We have learned only too well what an experiment 
of this kind will cost us in lives and money; we know, 
in short, that, to put it on the lowest ground, we cannot 
afford it. There is one man, at least, in the Cabinet who is 
capable of realising all this, and of undoing the mischief 
that has been done. Mr. Lloyd George is, of course, tech- 
nically as responsible as his colleagues for the Egyptian 
breakdown, but we do not believe that he has, in fact, 
seriously given his mind to the matter. Let him now, 
at the risk of offending Lord Curzon’s dignity and Mr. 
Churchill’s ambitions, tear up this disastrous Convention 
and be acclaimed in Cairo to-morrow as he is acclaimed 
in Dublin to-day. 


REPARATIONS: A REVUE 
IN FIVE ACTS 


HEN the world has recovered from the Treaty of 

V \ Versailles and is allowed to learn as much of the 
strategy of the peace as they are now learning 

of the strategy of the war, we hope to read an inner history 
of reparations as lucid and authoritative as the recent 
volume on Allied Shipping Control. We suppose the 
Reparations Commission employs as competent and highly 
paid a staff of experts as the Allied Maritime Transport 
Council had at its disposal during the war. Yet the achieve- 
ments of the two bodies present a strange contrast ; they 
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are as different as science from alchemy. The Reparations 
Commission resembles a highly equipped modern laboratory 
established at vast expense for discovering a “ philosopher’s 
stone ”’ that will transmute base metals into gold. During 
the war the experts appear to have drawn up the plan of 
campaign, knowing the resources at their disposal and the 
practical limits of successful action. The rule in peace 
time seems to be that the plan should be drawn up by 
amateurs without reference to the experts who are expected 
to carry it out. The position of the expert, indeed, seems 
somewhat to resemble that of an alienist in a criminal 
lunatic asylum run by a Committee of Inmates. 

An outsider finds it as hard to-day to follow the kaleido- 
scopic changes of the reparations mummery as he found 
it during the war to guess the true facts of the submarine 
menace. As the Times said recently: “We hear feet 
hurrying on the stage behind, we see lights moving—and 
shadows reflected.” And we wait with bated breath for 
the next scene in the tragi-comedy. The play is like the 
Eumenides burlesqued in the style of the Magic Flute. 
The plot becomes more and more involved as the scene 
shifts from Versailles to Spa, and from Spa to London. 
The actor-manager of the British troupe first plays the 
villain’s part and then the hero’s, and in the less dramatic 
scenes goes off and leaves an understudy to fill his réle. 
The trouble at the moment is the disconcerting fact that 
Germany has really begun to pay. So long as the wrangle 
was merely as to whether Germany should be made to 
promise a flagrant impossibility, the politicians were in 
their element; they were on safe, one might almost say 
familiar, ground. But for Germany to accept an impossible 
undertaking at the point of the bayonet and then actually 
proceed to try and carry it out was not playing the game ; 
the consequences are embarrassing and threaten to turn 
the tables on the schemers who counted on default. 

One result of never treating reparations seriously has 
been that we are only at this stage beginning to reflect 
what it is that we want repaired. One sensible plan put 
forward recently is that the Germans should come and 
renovate our shockingly inadequate electric power system. 
Others, perhaps, would like to scrap British Dyes, Ltd., 
and see a really up-to-date German dye industry installed 
in this country. Channel Tunnel enthusiasts begin to 
see a way to the realisation of their dreams without spend- 
ing a penny in their ungrateful country. Laboratories, 
scientific apparatus, hospital equipment, and even houses, 
are all desirable objects which the Germans might be asked 
to overhaul, repair, and where necessary replace. We are 
not so well off in these things that we can afford to reject 
them as a free gift. As the Times City Editor says, “ It 
would be absurd to take reparations in competitive goods,” 
like ships and coal, which we produce ourselves; “ but it 
would be still more absurd to forgo reparation rather than 
take it in the form of supplementary and complementary 
products ”—that is, the things we cannot afford to produce 
ourselves. A million pairs of German boots, for example, 
would come in handy as supplementary (or would they be 
complementary?) products for the unemployed. There 
is clearly no lack of means whereby we could escape from 
the embarrassment of receiving goods that we do not want. 
It only needs thinking out. There would still, it is true, 
be complaints, but that is human nature, and is only to 
be expected. British electrical manufacturers would be 
highly incensed at Germans being asked to erect super- 
power stations, but the slow progress we are making shows 
that you cannot get super-power stations without offending 
someone. And the boot manufacturers would ask why 
they should not be invited to supply boots to the unem- 
ployed. Why not, indeed? 

The British public has made up its mind that something 
must be done. Mr. Britling is going to “ see it through.” 
And even his French counterpart, in the immortal and still 
standard mistranslation of Mr. Wells’s title, commence @ voir 
clair, M. Poincaré, for example, is beginning to see light ; 





he has been taking a special correspondence course in 
elementary economics from Mr. Keynes. According to 
the Times of December 5th, M. Poincaré “ shows apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties caused to Great Britain by the 
collapse of the German mark, shutting the door on one of 
Britain’s chief customers and opening the way to unfair 
commercial competition.” But there is one point which 
M. Poincaré, with his passion for “ always repeating the 
same thing since it always remains the same thing,” has 
overlooked. By “systematic debasement of the mark ” 
the German Government is already inflicting on the mass 
of her population a far more cruel and inexorable system 
of taxation than even the Reparations Commission, in- 
stalled at Berlin, would be able to enforce by “ budgetary 
reform.” If you stop currency inflation in Germany, you 
take away the Government’s power to tax the majority of 
Germans beyond the limit of their capacity. And, more- 
over, what is still more important, you deprive her of the 
power to tax foreign speculators and to borrow without 
interest abroad by the export of constantly depreciating 
paper marks. The losses of foreign holders of marks 
deserve more notice than they have received. This source 
of revenue has been of great importance to the German 
Government during the last six months; indeed, as we 
propose to show, the recent reparation payments have been 
largely financed by this means. 

The extent to which exchange speculation is carried on 
by rogues and dupes throughout the world is an astounding 
commentary on the organised anarchy of to-day. In re- 
mote parts of Scotland there are “ Mark Clubs’ for pro- 
moting speculation in German marks. Gambling in foreign 
valuta is the favourite pastime of Austrian peasants. Dutch 
bankers will tell you that in Holland there are deposits of 
marks, running into hundreds of millions, standing in the 
names of Chinamen, South Americans and Jews of every 
country. No bank or business firm of sound standing 
dreams of holding marks for speculative purposes; when 
they get them they sell them at once at any price. But 
for the last two years the mark has become the favourite 
gambling counter of the underworld of commerce and 
finance, and the losses suffered must have been prodigious. 

A year ago it was estimated that between 20 and 30 
milliards of German marks were held abroad. Assuming 
that 25 milliards were held abroad last May, they would 
be worth at the rate of exchange at that time about 
£100,000,000. To-day they are worth £25,000,000, or one- 
fourth of their previous value. The cumulative losses of 
foreigners who have gambled in these marks have therefore 
been about £75,000,000. But the total held abroad is now 
much greater, and the losses suffered by speculators, who 
bought recent offerings at values intermediate between 
250 and 1,000 to the £, must be added to the foregoing 
estimate. If we allow £10,000,000 for the losses on these 
more recently acquired holdings, we arrive at a total of 
£85,000,000 exacted from foreign |speculators by German 
currency inflation—more than enough to cover the first 
instalments paid under the London Agreement. Against 
this forced contribution from sanguine foreigners we have 
to set the relief from taxation enjoyed by wealthy Germans 
who hold deposits abroad purchased by the sale of marks. 
Both the Reparations Commission and the German Govern- 
ment seem equally powerless to get hold of these private 
deposits. Indeed, any attempt to coerce neutral banks 
into disclosing their customers’ accounts would be a viola- 
tion of business principles and the rights of sovereignty, 
which nothing short of a renewal of the hunger blockade 
would induce neutral States to tolerate. 

Three years ago critics of the indemnity proposals used 
to ask, “* But in what form are you going to make Germany 
pay ? She has little gold and few foreign securities. You 
cannot import German mines and railways and forests. 
You must obviously receive the bulk of your payments in 
cheap German goods which you say you do not want. For 
you surely do not mean to suggest that Germany should 
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pay us by simply printing mark notes and sending them 
across the North Sea?” Like many other incredible mani- 
festations of post-war dementia, this is no longer a reductio 
ad absurdum. It has actually happened. We have forced 
Germany to do this very thing. Reparations are being 
paid by the foolish people who gamble in marks. 

Le mieux est Tennemi du bien. And the worse is some- 
times fatal to the bad; for the devil is constantly over- 
reaching himself. The climax of the tragic farce has at 
length been reached. Let the popular playwright of the 
Reparations drama respond to our call, and give us a happy 
ending, in a final scene of reconciliation, with the same 


versatile figure still holding the centre of the stage. 
E. M. H. L. 


NONSENSE ABOUT REVOLUTION 


E do not profess to know whether there will ever 

be another British Revolution. The last, in 

1688, was a tame enough affair, and a country 

which passed almost undisturbed through the events 

of 1789 and 1848 would seem to be possessed of a peculiarly 

resistent sort of constitution. At any rate, there is cer- 

tainly no evidence which a sane man ought to accept either 

of the imminence of such a revolution, or even of the 

existence in this country of any considerable revolutionary 

movement. The Morning Post and Sir Basil Thomson 

both think otherwise, but, on this point at least, it is 
hard to regard either of them as quite sane. 

These reflections arise out of the issue between Mr. J. H. 
Thomas and the Communist which has just been determined 
in the Law Courts. On the case itself we have no desire to 
comment, but there were certain points which emerged 
in connection with it, and in the comments of some of our 
contemporaries upon it, which call for notice. The most 
important of these is the assumption, made by Mr. Thomas 
himself and naturally not challenged by his Communist 
opponents, that the declaration of a Triple Alliance strike 
would, in some sense that is none too clearly defined, have 
““meant Revolution.” The suggestion may have suited 
Mr. Thomas’s case, but he must surely have known that it 
was nonsense. In any sense that the word “ revolution ” 
can bear in such a context, there was no chance at all that 
it would have resulted from the declaration of a Triple 
Alliance strike. The Government, it is true, had filled the 
big towns with armed forces, had raised a special Defence 
Force, and had made a great parade of its preparedness. 
There was, as we pointed out at the time, a considerable 
danger in these elaborate military preparations, but the 
danger was not of Revolution but, at most, of a certain 
amount of sporadic rioting. This was the worst that any 
sane man feared, and the chances even of this were at no 
time great. There was no indication, on the part of any 
considerable section of the potential strikers, of an intention 
to push the dispute to the issue of revolution; and there 
was abundant evidence that not only the leaders, but prac- 
tically the whole of the rank and file, would have shrunk 
from any such extension of the dispute. The Triple 
Alliance strike, if it had been carried into effect, would have 
been a stoppage of work on a scale unprecedented in this 
country, but the chance that it would have developed 
into anything more than a strike was infinitesimally small. 

The contrary assumption appeared to be accepted without 
question during the proceedings in Court. Doubtless, with 
the Communists, the wish was father to the thought ; and 
it was no part of Mr. Thomas’s case to attempt a refutation. 
He had no objection, we take it, to being regarded as the 
man who saved England from a revolution, even though 
the danger never existed. Mr. Clynes and Mr. Robert 
Williams, however, from their very different points of 
view, have already challenged the assumption, and empha- 
sised the dangers of exaggerating the prevalence of revolu- 
tionism in the Labour movement. For the effects of such 
exaggeration are obvious. As soon as the issue of revolution 


appears to be seriously raised, there is a strong tendency 
for moderate peace-loving citizens, even if they have been 
advocates of social change, to rally to the support of “ law 
and order,” and to abandon for the time their allegiance 
to any cause which seems to be tainted with revolutionism. 
Mr. Lloyd George, who has again and again since 1918 
attempted to identify the Labour Party with the cause of 
violent revolution, knows this very well, and has always 
used it to the full in his efforts to retain the allegiance of 
all who have a “ stake in the country,” including, of course, 
the upper strata of the working-class. It is to his interest 
politically, and to that of the Conservative groups as a 
whole, that the legend of impending revolution should be 
disseminated as widely as possible, and that the Labour 
Party and the Trade Unions should be identified with the 
cause of violence. 

No less certainly it is against both the political and the 
industrial interests of the Labour movement that any such 
connection should be established. If revolution really were 
imminent, and the Labour Party and the Trade Unions 
were revolutionary bodies, there would indeed be no pos- 
sibility of, and no object in, concealing the fact. Both 
these things, however, are quite absurdly untrue. The 
revolutionary minority among the British working-class is 
probably smaller than in any other country in the world, 
not excepting the United States of America. The British 
Communist Party is no more than a tiny irresponsible 
faction, and the Red Trade Union International (British 
Section) represents practically nothing outside its own 
executive committee. In short, to anyone who knows 
anything of the elements of which the British Labour 
movement is composed, the British revolution is a bogey 
of the most unconvincing sort. And Labour leaders who, 
in their anxiety to dissociate themselves personally from 
the advocacy of revolution—of which only the Duke of 
Northumberland and Sir Basil Thomson would suspect them 
—exaggerate the menace of extremism in the Labour 
movement, and like to picture themselves, with their back 
against the wall, defending that hopeless lady, the British 
Constitution, against her desperate assailants, are doing 
a very bad turn to the movement which they aspire to lead 
to victory. The suggestions of Communist cartoonists are 
doubtless annoying, and often in the worst possible taste. 
A few interrupters at the back of the hall can be very 
aggravating, and it is easy to lose one’s temper instead 
of handling them properly. But a leader ought to be able 
to keep, if not his temper, at lease his sense of proportion. 
He ought to be able to estimate the real strength of the 
extreme Left, and, above all, he ought to realise that, by 
pretending to take it at its face value and talking about 
the danger of revolution as if it were an imminent prob- 
ability, he is doing the very thing that is most calculated 
to weaken the forces he professes to represent—the advo- 
cates of change through constitutional action in politics 
and industry. To declare that a Triple Alliance strike is 
likely to lead to revolution is, in effect, to declare that the 
Government of the day has a right to combat the threat of 
such a strike by any and every means. It is to justify the 
passing of the Emergency Powers Act, and the assumption 
by the Government of even more absolute power than that 
Act confers. It is to inform all opponents of revolution 
that they ought to oppose such a strike and to drive the 
middle-class and even a considerable section of the working- 
class into collaboration with the Government against it. 
And it is to do all this unnecessarily, not because the threat 
of revolution is actually present, but because a tiny, but 
noisy, section has succeeded in frightening some of the 
leaders of Labour into panic utterances. 

As Mr. Robert Williams has pointed out, the argument 
based on the supposed danger of revolution is valid—if it 
is valid at all—not only against strike action by the Triple 
Alhance but against any great inter-industrial strike, and 
against the declared policy of the Trades Union Congress, 
embodied in the newly constituted Trade Union General 
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Council. If a Triple Alliance strike would probably have 
meant revolution, so would any co-ordinated strike action 
based on the principle of using the united strength of Trade 
Unionism in support of demands common to the whole 
movement. Yet it is surely well enough known that even 
general strikes have taken place in a number of European 
countries, in which revolutionary Socialism is far stronger 
than here, not only without revolution, but without leading 
to any situation that seemed for a moment to threaten 
revolution. There are, it is true, serious dangers in any 
large-scale conflict in which the antagonists are the Trade 
Union movement and the Government, and such a conflict 
might undoubtedly raise important constitutional issues. 
But there are very many intermediate situations between 
even a strike that is really general and a revolution. 

Thus, in the particular case of the threatened Triple 
Alliance strike last spring, the most probable effect would 
have been, not revolution or anything resembling revolu- 
tion, but a far speedier and probably a far better settlement 
of the coal dispute. After the collapse of the Alliance, 
the dispute dragged on for more than two months, to the 
lasting detriment of the industry, and was ended by a 
settlement which satisfied no one and had in it all the 
germs of future trouble. If the Triple Alliance had struck 
on “ Black Friday,” the position would have been very 
different. A speedy settlement would have been certain, 
for everyone agrees that such a strike could not have lasted 
long. The moderating voice of the railwaymen and transport 
workers would have been far more effectively heard in the 
miners’ counsels, for it was agreed that joint strike action 
should carry with it joint control of policy. Public opinion 
would have been brought more effectively to bear, and, in 
our opinion, there would have been little difficulty in coming 
to terms. The collapse of the Alliance, whether it was the 
fault of the miners or of their associates, certainly protracted 
the dispute and, in the long run, made it a cause of far 
worse economic dislocation than would have arisen out of 
a shorter but more extensive cessation of work. 

We do not hope to convince the “ Die-Hards” of the 
Morning Post that there is not, and has not been in living 
memory, any chance of revolution occurring in Great 
Britain. Nor, probably, shall we convince the Communists 
of the hopelessness of Seventh Day Adventism in politics. 
But we should like to convince Mr. Thomas and those other 
Labour leaders who, by their glib references to the dangers 
of revolution and the menace of Communist agitation, 
needlessly cause old ladies and retired colonels to pass 
sleepless nights, and timid householders to say that even 
the Coalition is preferable to “ what is happening in Russia.” 
A quiet perusal of the articles in which the Times and the 
Morning Post have exposed the activities of the British 
revolutionists should go far to convince them; for if this 
is all there is to expose, the danger can hardly be very 
serious. If Labour leaders like Mr. Thomas want political 
power, they will be wise to curb their propensity to talk 
indiscriminately about the dangers of revolution. For 
they are aware of the truth, and however convenient it 
may be, at this moment or that, to encourage what they 
know to be the unfounded fears of the upper and middle 
classes, it is they themselves who, in the long run, will 
be the chief sufferers from such a policy. Labour can 
surely afford to be ingenuous. If it cannot, it has no future. 


TRAVEL TALK 


NE of the dangers of the Washington Conference is 
that it may help to make the world one place 
and so make travel an easy and commonplace 

thing. The war had at least one good effect in making 
travel difficult again. It is no longer possible to go about 


the world incognito. You set-out as a suspect, and, if 
you are not a habitual criminal already, the lady who takes 
your photograph for the passport transforms you into one. 





In the circumstances, you are a little surprised that George 
Nathaniel, Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, Earl of Kedleston, 
Viscount Scarsdale, Baron Ravensdale, Knight of the Most 
Holy Order of the Garter—who is not six persons, but one 
person—consents to make out your passport without 
demanding a personal interviewin the presence of Sir Basil’s 
successor. There is a good deal to be said for the old 
aristocracy, however. A marquess does not inquire too 
carefully into the print of your thumb. Even the Swiss 
Consul does not ask to see your thumb-print, though he is 
extremely inquisitive about other things. He is not content 
to give you the run of Switzerland, as the Italian Consul 
gives you the run of Italy, on the word of a marquess. 
He will visa your passport only if you tell him the exact 
spot in Switzerland where you mean to get out of the 
train first, and he gives you but three months’ right of 
travel compared to the Italian twelve. Considering the 
photograph, however, it is impossible to blame him. He 
is obviously taking a risk in admitting so criminal-looking 
an alien into the country at all. 

But even now your trials are not at an end. As you 
show your ticket at Victoria, you are given a postcard to 
fill in, containing all sorts of questions more or less like 
“Who is your favourite female character in fiction?” and 
“Which is the virtue you most generally detest?” You 
are told that you will not even be allowed to go on to the 
boat at Newhaven till you have answered these, and you 
settle down to do the thing in comfort, when a little middle- 
aged man with a thick neck opens the door of your com- 
partment and asks if there is room. He ought to 
know perfectly well that a railway compartment is a place 
in which there is never any room, even when there is only 
one person in it. The person or persons in possession 
justly resent the intrusion of all new-comers. He probably 
was aware of this, for he muttered something about “* men 
who have fought in the war” in a truculent manner. It 
was impossible to tell whether he was boasting of having 
fought in the war himself or blaming the rest of us for 
having done so. He sat down, brought out a morning 
paper of an inferior kind, folded and slapped it in halves, 
folded and slapped it again in quarters, folded and slapped 
it in eights, and began to read it. He had not read a 
paragraph when he began to feel the heat, took off his 
bowler-hat, stood up and carefully put it in the rack. He 
resumed his reading, but he had not reached the end of 
the second paragraph when he became aware of a trickle 
of cold air on his thinning temples, laid down the paper, 
stood up, reached for his bowler and put it on again with 
an air of defiance. He then took out a note-book, turned 
over the pages, and jotted down a figure here and there 
till his head became hot again, and he rose and put his 
hat carefully back in the rack. In short, he behaved 
exactly like a madman or a foreigner. Englishmen often 
do when they are in a railway-train. The traveller can 
no longer expect to see men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders, but he still sees queer creatures enough, 
such as men who take off their boots in railway carriages 
and change without a blush into carpet-slippers. 

Seeing that persons of this type are themselves so much 
given to travelling, we can hardly be surprised that travellers 
are passed through a sieve at the frontier of every civilised 
country before being allowed to pass. It is rather annoying 
to be passed slowly through the sieve, and to have to 
submit one’s case in a queue to the tired little man at the 
counter who examines the passports. Luckily, he seems 
to have a due reverence for the Marquess of Curzon, and 
he scarcely takes the trouble to examine the photograph 
of one who has so majestic a sponsor. He studies more 
closely the passports given by the lowlier Foreign Offices 
of Europe. He compares the photograph with the person 
whom it is alleged to represent, darting a suspicious eye 
in search of a false beard. One is not surprised, seeing 
that all foreigners look more or less like Bolshevists. We 
know from experience that there are many foreigners of 
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irreproachable character, but it is beyond dispute that 
many of them have the air of being capable of anything 
from motor-banditry to a revolution. Hence an Englishman 
on his travels regards it as perfectly natural that the 
examination of his passport should be a mere formality, 
while the examination of the passports of foreigners should 
be conducted in the spirit of the prosecution of Landru. 
He does not trust these foreigners any more than the 
passport-officer does. His only cause of worry is that he 
should even formally have to take his place in a line of 
such suspects, and that he should be continually having 
to write out a short Who’s Who account of himself, merely 
because aliens have to be kept under observation. He 
does resent this, indeed: he resents having to show his 
passport and to wait for his luggage to be examined. He 
hates a frontier as a lion hates a cage, and all these barriers 
of dull-looking and omnipotent officials exasperate him as 
though he were being subjected to wrongful arrest. He 
behaves very well in the circumstances: luckily, he is not 
eloquent in proportion to his feelings about a world largely 
populated by aliens. 

That there are still Britons who look on a journey to 
France or Italy as a rather risky venture among aliens 
of doubtful character I discovered the other day in Paris, 
where three of us had got into a train bound for Modane. 
Suddenly, a tall young Scotsman, as lean as a pole, with 
a scraggy red beard, put his head round the corner, and 
said: “Is there room here?” He threw a tremendously 
heavy bag into the rack, and sat down exhausted. “I 
tipped the guard to put me into an empty carriage,” he 
explained, “and I had hardly sat down when he let in 
three of the fattest women that ever lived. I daren’t 
stay in the same carriage with them,” he laughed nervously, 
“I simply daren’t.” He became talkative, and described 
how he had arrived in Paris that day for the first time in 
his life. He wanted to know how we had reached the 
Gare de Lyons. He himself had come on the Underground 
from the Gare du Nord. We told him that we had come 
in a taxi. He opened his eyes in surprise, then shook his 
head knowingly. ‘Catch me trusting myself in a taxi in 
Paris!” he said. He has evidently a vision of himself 
being carried off to the Bois de Boulogne and stripped of 
his last sixpence. He was very inquisitive as to the ways 
of foreigners, and brought out of his pocket two little 
paper-backed volumes, one of them called All You Need 
to Know in France, and the other All You Need to Know in 
Italy. He dipped into them every now and then in the 
intervals of talking, and would then look up and tell us 
about his sister in Scotland who appeared to have been a 
stricter Sabbatarian than he altogether liked. 

By good fortune, nervous though he was, he turned 
out to be a consummate liar. As the train was not due 
to leave for another half-hour, my two friends went off to 
get something to eat, enjoining us to let no one else into 
the carriage while they were away. I am ashamed to 
say that I am something of a George Washington, and 
when tired men and women stumble up the steps of a half- 
empty railway carriage in an overcrowded train and ask 
if all the seats are taken, I can hardly help blurting out the 
truth. The Scotsman, though he scarcely knew the French 
for twopence, told as many lies during the next fifteen 
minutes as if it had been his language from birth. He 
did it partly by signs and partly by making noises that 
no one could possibly understand. He pointed at empty 
seats, counting imaginary occupants. He held up his 
fingers and proved mathematically that there were already 
at least ten places reserved in the carriage. An excited, 
stout woman would cross-question him in Italian; he 
would smile wistfully and count his fingers for her one 
by one. An angry Frenchman would point to one of the 
empty places as though to prove that it must be empty ; 
the Scotsman would pcint to it with twice the Frenchman’s 
energy in proof that it must be full. Every time he had 
got rid of a group of foreigners in thisway he would whinny 





with delight and tell me of something similar that had 
once happened to his Sabbatarian sister. At last, I could 
endure it no longer. I rejoiced in the man’s wickedness 
and hoped to benefit by it later on, but I was heartily 
ashamed to be even a silent partner in such an orgy of 
lying. I told him to be sure to keep my place, and slipped 
out on to the platform. I walked up and down, looking 
in at the window occasionally to see him still counting 
his fingers to suspicious ladies, still pointing to empty seats, 
still moving his lips ia noises that he thought he had learned 
out of All You Need to Know in France. I never realised 
before that it is possible to teil lies so efficiently in a language 
one does not understand. It was all very deplorable, but 
no one else got into the carriage, and each of us had a corner- 
seat through the night all the way to Modane. It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good. 

How little French he knew I discovered at Modane, 
when we got into the Italian train. He made a really 
magnificent effort not to tip the porter who brought his 
bag from the Customs examination to the train. The 
porter tried him both in French and in Italian, and at last 
with a groan begged someone to interpret to him. “I 
didn’t ask him to carry my bag,” protested the Scotsman, 
when he heard what was expected of him; “it’s quite a 
light ‘bag. I could have carried it myseif.” People of all 
nationalities urged him to pay up, but he declared in a 
high voice: “ It’s ridiculous. I tell you it’s a light bag 
that anybody could carry.” At last, he asked the porter 
how much he wanted, and somebody said that a franc 
would do. He brought out some copper coins and fingered 
two of them hopefully. The porter made a face. We 
explained that the value of the two coins together was an 
English halfpenny. Slowly he counted out some more 
amid a Babel of advice from the rest of the passengers, 
and the porter with a look of disgust grabbed a handful of 
them and hurried away. “ How much did I give him?” 
asked the Scotsman. ‘“ About fourpence,” I told him. 
He cackled aloud. “ The man’s a fool,” he said; “if he 
hadn’t been in such a hurry, I meant to give him sixpence. 
Serves him right for being such a fool!” Though he 
laughed, however, he was still hectic with excitement after 
his long tussle with the Customs and his struggle with the 
porter. He began to tell an uncomprehending Italian how 
stupid it all was. “ There are far too few—troh poo—men 
to examine all that luggage—that bagage,” he said. “* There 
were only dooze men looking after the whole lot. There 
ought to have been at least sayze, or even weet. It’s far 
too much for dooze. The whole arrangement seems to me 
stupid—tray stupid. Pongsey-voo?” He talked like that 
for about an hour. The Italian, coming of a polite race, 
nodded at intervals, and said, “Ah!” or “ Out, oui.” At 
last, tired of getting no response in kind, the Scotsman 
took out his little book, All You Need to Know in Italy, 
and settled down to the mastery of yet another language. 

As I watched his lips moving over his lesson, I realised 
that, after all, the world is still as full of curious figures as 
it was in the days of Sir John Mandeville, and that the 
world of the traveller is still as incredibly fantastic as it 
was a thousand years ago. x. X. 


LIFE IN MOTION 


ACON defined one of the ends of science as the 
B discernment of the secret motions of things, and 
everyone knows that the continuance of our life 

from day to day depends on vital movements. Some of 
these, like the breathing movements, we can actually see ; 
others, like the beating of the heart, we can feel. But 
others, like the ceaseless lashing of the cilia lining our 
windpipe, are quite microscopic, and the most important 
of all, namely, the dance of molecules involved in all vital 
changes (or metabolism) are ultra-microscopic. It is 
interesting to remember, however, that the quivering 
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movements of granules in a fluid medium, such as living 
matter affords, are due to the microscopically visible particles 
being jostled by the invisible dancing molecules. But 
what we wish to discuss are the gross movements of living 
creatures rather than the fundamental secret motions— 
always remembering, of course, that the former depend 
on the latter. 

In his fascinating Animal Life, Professor F. W. Gamble 
points out (we are quoting from memory) that there are 
among animals four main methods of locomotion, which 
may be readily kept in mind if we think of a man in a boat 
on a quiet reach of the river. First, he may take a boat- 
hook, and fastening it to the roots of the willows he may 
pull the boat against the gentle current. This pulling 
method is illustrated when a leech fastens its anterior 
sucker and pulls its body forward, or when a starfish hauls 
itself up or along a rock by contracting several scores of 
suctorial tube-feet which it had attached. 

Secondly, the man may take a pole and push with it 
against the bed of the stream. This punting method is very 
general among land animals which use their limbs as levers 
with which to press against the ground. A beetle punts 
along on its six legs, using them in subtle alternation. 
We do the same as bipeds, using about three hundred 
muscles between pressing on the ground with our left foot 
and doing the same, half a second later, with our right. 
As the immortal Monsieur Jourdain did not know that he 
had been talking prose all his life, so many of us may have 
been unaware that we punted along the ground when we 
took a walk. 

Thirdly, the man in the boat may take an oar, and, 
going to the stern of the boat, sweep out big masses of 
water alternately to either side. This familiar sculling 
method is clearly illustrated by most fishes. They grip 
masses of water with their very muscular posterior body 
and jerk these forcibly away, first to one side and then 
to the other. Similarly, the whale’s tail forms a powerful 
propeller—but it is a propeller that does not go round. 
The beaver’s tail is also used for sculling, and an interesting 
case is that of sundry sea-snakes, whose tail, or even more 
than the tail, is flattened from side to side, thus giving the 
lithe creatures a good grip of the water as they swim. 

In the fourth place, the man in the boat may sit down 
and row with the two oars. We see this rowing in the 
insect known as the water boatman, which has two of 
its legs turned into long blades, in the aquatic birds that 
swim with their feet whether webbed or unwebbed, or in 
many a swimming mammal which strikes the water with 
its fore-limbs, or with fore and hind limbs together. The 
flightless penguin uses its flipper-like wings as oars, and the 
diving petrel swims with its wings under water, and actually 
emerges flying into the air. In the common dipper or 
water-ouzel of our streams there is also an interesting 
use of the wings under water. Such instances prepare us 
for the conclusion that flying, whether of bird or insect, 
bat or ancient dragon, is comparable to rowing in the air. 
Thus, following Professor Gamble’s idea, we compare the 
four chief kinds of animal locomotion to pulling with a 
boat-hook, punting with a pole, sculling from the stern, 
and rowing with oars. 

_ One is prepared to find difficult and curious cases. The 
jellyfish narrows the circumference of its disc and forces 
the water out from the diminished concavity, which is 
comparable, perhaps, to what might be called median 
sculling. The same term may be applied to the more 
intricate procedure of the cuttlefish. It fills its spacious 
mantle cavity with water, buttons up the aperture by 
which the water entered, forcibly contracts the mantle- 
cavity, and drives the water out by a narrow funnel. The 
force of the outgushing water drives the cuttlefish onwards, 
but in some cases there are also muscular fins with a 
propeller-like action. Not very far from this is the beautiful 
swimming of some scallops and of the bivalve called Lima, 
for the water is driven out forcibly from the mantle-cavity 





by the rapid approximation of the two shell-valves and of 
the paired folds of skin that form the mantle. 

A sea-urchin climbs on the sea-shore rocks by means of 
its suctorial tube-feet; it is sometimes helped by the 
punting action of its numerous spines; but on a flat 
surface of caked mud it may show a quite unique method— 
it hobbles along on the tips of its teeth. Projecting from 
the mouth, which is always next the substratum, there 
are the tips of the five teeth of “ Aristotle’s lantern ”— 
an elaborate chewing apparatus. The lantern is swayed 
from side to side by powerful muscles, and the five teeth 
with their projecting tips serve as levers by means of which 
the sea-urchin tumbles from one position of equilibrium 
to another, and gets slowly forrarder. In most of the 
brittle-stars, first cousins of the starfishes, the tube-feet 
are too small to be used in locomotion, and what happens 
is a curious wriggling with the five very gymnastic arms 
which press against the substratum. If the brittle-star is 
picked off the sand and thrown into the water it may 
continue its wriggling, and the five punting poles become 
five oars. 

The ordinary gliding of a snake may also be called 
multiple punting. Attached to the strong ventral scales 
there are skin-muscles, the contraction of which raises the 
posterior margins, so that they catch on roughnesses on 
the ground. But the lower end of each of the very mobile 
ribs is fastened to a scale, and when the rib is pulled back- 
wards by other muscles the body is pushed forward against 
the substratum which the scales grip. There is an alterna- 
tion of scale-raising and rib-pulling, and while one region 
of the body is showing the former an adjacent region is 
showing the latter. Ruskin spoke of the snake “ rowing 
on the ground with every rib for an oar,” and “ biting the 
dust with the ridges of its body,” but as the movement 
depends on pressing against a firm substratum we prefer 
to think of it as “ punting.” A quick jerk or dart forwards 
on the snake’s part is a different kind of movement, due 
to a sudden straightening of the sinuosities of its coil. 

It is at once humiliating and stimulating that we under- 
stand so little of the true inwardness of animal locomotion. 
Professor Asa Schaeffer of the University of Tennessee has 
just written a book (Ameboid Movement, 1920) on the 
movements of the amoeba, which is generally regarded as 
one of the simplest animals. It “ glides” along, “ flows ” 
along, “rolls” along (see various text books on zoology), 
and yet we do not understand how it progresses in its 
orderly, wavy path. Fundamental probably is a streaming 
movement of the living matter—a movement which has 
been compared to that of a caterpillar-wheel or “ tank.” 
Particles are seen travelling along the upper surface in the 
direction in which the amoeba is moving; they disappear 
over the front and reappear at the hind end. It almost 
looks as if the device of the “tank” had been anticipated 
by the ameeba. But associated with the streaming move- 
ment of the living matter, there are changes of surface 
tension in the outermost zone of the little animal, and 
perhaps some gripping of the substratum. But we do 
not as yet understand the locomotion of the amceba. 

Similarly, among all multicellular animals that move 
about by means of muscles, whether by pulling or punting, 
sculling or rowing, there is again a mystery of movement. 
For in the first chapter of muscular contraction, when each 
living thread or fibre of flesh becomes shorter and broader 
and does work, there is no combustion, no using up of 
oxygen, on formation of carbon-dioxide, no evolution of 
heat, only a dislocation of molecules of lactic acid from 
their association with the muscle substance. It seems like 
a physical change, comparable to the uncoiling of a released 
spring. In the second chapter, no doubt, there is an 

oxidation of a carbohydrate, with production of carbon- 
dioxide and heat, and the energy is used to reinstate the 
lactic acid molecules in their place in the muscle-substance. 
But our point is that the essential process of contraction 
remains as yet very mysterious, like the streaming of the 
B2 
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protoplasm in the amceba and many other unicellular 
organisms. 

Once more, when we face the highest form of locomotion, 
which we take to be the “sailing” of the albatross and the 
vulture, must we not confess that it remains “too wonderful 
for us”? Without apparent strokes of its wings, for 
half an hour at a time, the albatross describes majestic 
ellipses round the ship. It sails with the wind, apparently 
gaining rather than losing in velocity; it tilts its body 
and turns against the wind, losing in velocity, but, it may 
be, gaining in height ; then it turns again, and so da capo. 
Similarly, the vulture describes its great spirals in the sky. 
There are men who profess to understand the sailing of 
birds like the albatross and vulture, but they seem to us 
to succeed in keeping their secret. We are not suggesting 
that there is anything magical; the bird is probably 
changing energy of position into energy of movement 
alternately till it reacquires momentum by powerful strokes 
of its wings; it is perhaps taking advantage of currents 
of unequal velocity in the air; and the pressure of the 
breeze against the complex under-surface of the wing must 
have complicated results. No doubt the wonder of 
“ sailing ” will be cleared up, though it may remain, because 
of its difficulty, inexplicable to all but mathematicians. 
Our point is simply that whether we take the amceba rolling 
along, or our own everyday saunter, or the way of the 
vulture in the air, life in motion is a fact not to be spoken 
of lightly. J. ArtTHUR THomson. 


Correspondence 


OUR FRIENDS THE FRENCH 


To the Editor of Toe New STatTesMan. 


Srr,—Your article strikes me as a national calamity. In this 
country we find it impossible to muzzle John Bull and dozens of 
other newspapers, but we expect foreign critics not to judge us 
by them. In France also there are innumerable journals which 
write with no feeling of responsibility, careless of any harm they 
do, unhampered by any regard for facts or a desire to see the other 
side, but Frenchmen pay no attention to their outbursts. They 
read Le Temps, as I have been reading it in France during the 
past month, and I assert that day by day I have seen in its 
columns the utmost endeavour to give Great Britain credit for 
good intentions in the differing policy of the two countries. 

Will you hear the French case? It does not creep into print 
because, to adopt your simile, you do not criticise your wife, 
you accept her as a fact, usually as a fortunate fact. Here it is. 
“You, England, have all you wanted. The enemy’s battle fleet 
is at the bottom of the sea. His freight ships are his no longer. 
His colonies are yours. His overseas trade and influence are 
passing into your hands. Your principal business competitor 
is on his knees. You were not invaded. The districts of Bir- 
mingham and Manchester and Durham were not ravaged as were 
the corresponding parts of France. The enemy cannot get at 
you. You are safe. It is easy for you to be magnanimous and 
to make friends again with the oppressor and raise him up so that 
he can buy more of your goods. 

* But what of France? Within four hours of a declaration of 
war (and perhaps without one) Germany can invade us. We 
lie on her path towards the sun and the sea, we are an obstacle 
to the greatness to which she aspires. Twice within fifty years 
she has surged over us. On each occasion she plotted and 
brought about a war for which we were unprepared. Our lack 
of preparation was the cause of the attack on us and is a constant 
reproach to us by our friends. Germany keeps no faith and no 
treaties. Under the Peace of Versailles she was to pay 182 
milliard gold marks as reparation. She has paid one milliard. 
France is left semi-bankrupt, with ruins for hundreds of square 
miles where there were formerly flourishing communities and 
industries of great importance. We have no money and no 
credit to restore the devastated provinces, and ruined they must 
remain. England abandons us and makes friends with the 
enemy. Les amis de nos amis sont nos ennemis. 

“‘ Has any German been heard since the War to express horror 
at the misery Germany has caused, or to admit that his country 
is responsible ? Sorry they are for their own humiliation and 
defeat, but for our anguish and losses not a word. Have the 


British no conception of what it means to be invaded? The 
awful anxiety over the fate of husbands, wives and children. 
The torture of separation, the ruined health and hopes, the 
savings and sacrifices of a lifetime destroyed, the broken hearts 
of the survivors, the clenched fists at the treatment meted out 
to them. 

“The German is saying, ‘ Trotz Alledem,’ meaning ‘ Der Tag’ 
all over again. We merely say, * Never again.’ Rather than 
pay towards the damage she has caused Germany is deliberately 
abstaining from balancing her budget. She finances hordes of 
officials, dissipates her revenue over subsidies, incurs wilful 
deficits in the State services, and does not collect the taxes she 
nominally imposes. She prints currency notes recklessly, and 
gaily marches into bankruptcy. Both in war and in wits she 
always thought she could defeat the world. And France, ruined 
France, is left, as Bismarck is supposed to have threatened, 


with only her eyes with which to weep.”—Yours, etc., 
P. M. Srurce. 


[The * French case,” as Mr. Sturge presents it, so far from not 
getting into print, has been given over and over again, in almost 
the same terms, in the leading London newspapers. It seems to 
us an absurd travesty of the facts; but that is not the point. 
Let us assume that it is all true and valid; does it even then 
justify the policy which France is pursuing ? Can she reasonably 
hope, in any case, to found real security upon force? Are her 
sufferings a reason for refusing to face the facts? We cannot 
think that those who encourage her to dwell on her wrongs and to 
ignore the realities of post-war Europe are her real friends.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH SOCIETY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—We are aware that THE NEw STATESMAN is a singularly 
well-informed publication, but why your correspondent “ P.” 
should have thought he was more likely to obtain authentic 
information regarding the Anglo-French Society from you 
rather than from the offices of the Association itself, is, we contess, 
something of a mystery to us. We are sure that he means no 
discourtesy, but we think he might at least have given us a 
trial. 

The Anglo-French Society was founded in the year 1916, and 
among its numerous purposes, as set forth in its Articles of 
Association, is the following : 

To disseminate information on current events in France and to 
assist British people to understand the French standpoint in matters 
of world interest. 

As a corollary to this we also endeavour, so far as we are able, 
to expound the British standpoint to French people. It is, 
therefo:e, with ample reason that it calls itself the Anglo-French 
Society. 

The Society numbers, in London alone, nearly 2,000 members, 
and it has numerous and flourishing branches throughout the 
country. Its president is Viscount Burnham, and in the list of 
its honorary presidents will be found the names of Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Marshal Foch, M. Clemenceau, 
M. Paul Cambon and other well-known statesmen, etc. 

It is completely autonomous and independent of all political 
parties. It owes no allegiance save to those aims and ideals 
for which it was called into being. As for its funds, and the 
purposes to which they are devoted, the report and balance- 
sheet for the year 1921 are in preparation, and we shall have 
pleasure in sending a copy to your anonymous correspondent 
in due course, if he will be so good as to disclose to us his name 
and address. 

Now, as to the bulletins to which “ P.” appears to take such 
violent exception. These consist of extracts from the French 
press, and their object is to present as complete a conspectus 
as possible of the trend of thought and opinion in France. That 
no undue bias is shown towards any one group or political 
party is sufficiently proved by the fact that the passages quoted 
are chosen from journals so divergent in tone and opinion as 
Le Temps, Le Journal des Débats on the one hand, and La Victoire 
and La France Libre on the other. 

We may here observe that similar extracts from the principal 
English newspapers are circulated in France, particular atten- 
tion being bestowed on the editors of those French journals 
whose attitude appears to be markedly anti-British. As 3 
means of engaging the attention of those to whom these extracts 
are sent, a brief indication of their contents is conveyed by @ 
few remarks designed to serve the purpose of a chapter-heading. 
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It is gratifying to learn that, at all events in the case of “ P.,” 
this device has so signally attained its object. 

Out of the wealth of adjectives which your correspondent 
applies to this branch of our activities—they present a veritable 
embarras de richesse—we select two for special comment: he 
describes what he calls our “ propaganda” as “ insane” and 
“anti-British.” If it be insane to love one’s tried friends better 
than one’s enemies, especially when those enemies are mani- 
festly endeavouring, by every means that their tortuous ingenuity 
can suggest, to evade the penalties they have so justly earned, 
then we shall not writhe under the epithet applied to us by “ P.” 
If, again, it is anti-British to declare our views clearly and openly 
rather than to proceed by suggestion and innuendo, then that 
also is a description in which we must acquiesce. 

Finally, we would assure your correspondent that what he 
is pleased to term our “ propaganda” is in no sense official : 
neither the French Government nor its accredited representatives 
in England have the smallest responsibility, direct or indirect, 
for the selection of these extracts or for the comments by which 
they are accompanied ; they are, in fact, made by an English- 
man.—Yours, etc., J. CAMPBELL McCLuRE, 

Acting Chairman of Committee. 

The Anglo-French Society, Scala House, Tottenham Street, W. 

November 23rd. 


[We observe that Mr. McClure does not refer to the extract 
which our correspondent “* P.” quoted from one of the Society’s 
bulletins, and which ran as follows : 

If there is anything stable in this changing world that thing is the 
German national character, which is composed in pretty equal parts 
of arrogance, cruelty, hypocrisy, cunning and cant. As it was in 
the days of Tacitus, so it is in this Year of Grace, 1921. The Germans 
have been beaten and they know it, but . 


We learn with regret that this was written by an Englishman ; 
and we cannot believe that Lord Burnham, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour have knowingly lent the authority 
of their names to the dissemination of such stuff. “ Insane” 
seems to us a quite appropriate adjective —Ep. N.S.] 


SHOULD MR. FISHER RESIGN? 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—On December 3rd you compare Mr. Fisher to Demetrius 
the silversmith, and suggest his resignation. There is a well- 
known story by Jules Verne, in which the captain of the huge 
steamer, the Great Eastern, persists in driving his ship in the 
teeth of a gale, until his masts are carried away and the vessel is 
nearly wrecked. When at last he is forced to run before the 
gale he exclaims, ““ My ship is disgraced.” So you wish Mr. 
Fisher to leave his ship to “ vindicate his honour and courage,” 
something like a reckless dueller, or, as the French would say, a 
fighter quand méme. 

Happily for education and for England Mr. Fisher and his 
chief, Mr. Lloyd George, are made of tougher fibre. They do 
not at once break or resign in the teeth of a gale of opposition. 
They ride it out, and wait till the clouds roll by. You compare 
him with Dr. Addison, and say Mr. Fisher has “even less to 
show ” than Dr. Addison. 

It is true that under his chief, Mr. Lloyd George, Dr. Addison 
has made a splendid show of what can be done for housing, but 
he is no longer there. Some of us believe that the storm will 
blow over, and that then another of Mr. Lloyd George’s lieutenants 
will carry out his policy under less expensive conditions. Under 
Mr. Lloyd George Mr. Fisher has carried through a splendid 
Act which is not nearly grasped by the nation. You say very 
little about the increased salaries of the teachers. These have 
made their profession, taken in connection with its short hours, 
leng holidays, and generous pensions, one of the most attractive. 
You do not suggest that it is the Treasury, forced on by Parlia- 
ment, which is hampering Mr. Fisher at every turn. Nor, per- 
haps, would you agree with some of us that much of this reaction 
is due to the Labour Party, and independent Liberals, who 
refused to assist Mr. Lloyd George in working out his great policy 
of making England a home for her people. 

The Labour Party stand in sharp opposition to the wise old 
saying, “ Half a loaf is better than no bread.” This is the keynote 
of all Mr. Lloyd George’s wonderful success both in education, 
housing, and elsewhere. He was there at the helm to catch 
every breeze in fine weather, and go straight ahead. And he is 
also at the helm in rough weather, to tack, or even to lay by, 
until this tempest be overpast. He is not going to hand over the 
helm to the storm-fiends. 

What we need is for every true friend of progress to think out 
measures whereby we may save the ship. Among others, when 





the well-to-do tell us there is no money in the Treasury, ask them 
how much there is in their pockets, and whether in such times as 
these we should not follow Ruskin’s advice and ration the rich. 
Why should not, in these hard times, everyone be limited to ten 
thousand a@ year? Super taxes could do this. Horse-racing is 
going on gaily, and many other wasteful ways of getting rid of 
superfluous wealth. So long as these are so plain to see it is a 
sham to say there is no money in the country to come into the 
Treasury. The fault lies with the workers, who have, by their 
policy of isolation, forced Mr. Lloyd George to look for help to 
the richer classes, and he and Mr. Fisher have led them wonder- 
fully and well—Yours, etc., HERBERT A. Day. 


[We cannot quite understand whether Mr. Day wishes us to 
trust the “ richer classes’ or ration them—which are different 
policies. We by no means object to the description of Mr. 
Fisher’s Act, passed in 1919, as a “ splendid Act.” Indeed, at 
the time, everyone was so agreed about it that its passage was a 
Parliamentary picnic. The trouble is that Mr. Fisher's depart- 
ment has not only made no effort to put it into force but has 
actively helped to obstruct its adoption throughout the country.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


THE COAL MINES ACT 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—Your editorial comment in the current issue of THE 
New STATESMAN on the coalowners’ attitude towards Part II. 
of the Mining Industry Act coincides with the expressed view 
of Mr. Frank Hodges, who, in the Daily Herald of November 28th, 
practically charged them either with a breach of faith or with 
a recognition of their incapacity to secure compliance with the 
provisions which, he contended, represented the considered 
judgment of the Coal Industry Commission, 1919. 

The coalowners, you remark, “ designed the scheme as a 
counter-expedient to national ownership and the Sankey scheme 
of control.” 

In the face of this statement it may be just as well to refer 
to the exact terms of his proposal given by Lord Gainford in 
his evidence before the Commission. Lord Gainford, as you 
will remember, was the official witness for the coalowners. It 
will be found that he declared that “‘ machinery should be set up 
for the purpose of arranging all questions between the owners 
and the workmen and making provision for the owners and the 
workmen conferring upon all matters relating to safety, pro- 
duction and the well-being of the workers. The machinery 
should consist of the establishment, or continuation where 
already established, of joint pit committees or other consultative 
local committees, without executive powers. Any question not 
satisfactorily disposed of by any pit or local committee should 
be referred to a joint district committee or conciliation board, 
to be composed partly of owners or their representatives and 
partly of representatives of the workmen.” 

The coalowners, however, have already, without statutory 
enforcement, established conciliation boards, and these are 
working satisfactorily. These boards have always operated as 
voluntary bodies, and as such they still operate, their rules 
being drawn up by the representatives of the owners and of 
the miners. And the owners fail to realise how from the public 
point of view any advantage can be gained by making com- 
pulsory regulations which are already voluntary. Indeed, 
Lord Gainford, on the introduction of the Mining Industry Bill, 
expressing the view of the coalowners, declared: “I am 
authorised to say there is very little in these elaborate bureau- 
cratic provisions which recommend them as a whole to the 
industry.” 

Part II., however, of the Mining Industry Act does deal in 
a compulsory manner with a system of organisation which the 
coalowners for some time past advocated, to be voluntarily 
agreed between their own representatives and those of the 
miners. 

The owners, it will be remembered, were originally hostile 
to Part II., and only withdrew their opposition because at 
that time no alternative was available. The requisite alternative 
came with the national settlement of July Ist—a settlement 
to which the Government was a party—and by the sundry 
other existing arrangements which the owners are anxious to 
operate and even to extend. It will thus be seen that there 
is no connection between their present attitude towards Part II. 
and “ suicide,” nor is there any justification in the charge of 
breach of faith laid against them by Mr. Hodges. 

Because of the hazardous nature of mining, somebody 
must be held responsible for the safety of the miners, and that 
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somebody is the certificated manager, who is answerable under 
penalties. How can he be expected to accept that responsibility 
when he knows that he may be coerced by a Government 
Department, which gives effect to the views of a Committee of 
perhaps inexperienced, but probably politically important, 
people ?—Yours, etc., Paut CovENTRY. 


GOD TO A BLACKBEETLE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your article on “ Mr. Wells and the Daily Mail” 
in the current number of THE New StTaTEsMAN, you allude 
to the phrase about the “God Almighty to a blackbeetle” 
mode of address. The speech of the judge to the offending 
counsel, as I remember it, was as follows: “I wish, sir, that 
you would bear in mind that I am a vertebrate animal. Such 
language as you have been addressing to me would be offensive 
from God Almighty to a blackbeetle.”—Yours, etc., 

Kemp Town, Brighton. E. H. W. 


OUR DEBT TO THE UNITED STATES 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—The article in your issue of November 19th on “ A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts” advocates our paying off the debt to the 
United States as fast as we can and by every means in our power, 
and recommends our buying dollars on a large scale with funds 
raised by the sale of Treasury Bills. Apart from the objection 
arising from the floating debt (already swollen enough) becoming 
more distended, if the bankers employed their funds in the 
purchase of Treasury Bills to any further extent than they have 
already done, by so much would they reduce them for other 
purposes. They would then have to restrict trade advances, 
the result of which would be to injure industry and thus aggravate 
unemployment, not ameliorate it by the working of those forces 
pointed out in the article. Rather let us have a settlement of 
the debt, the sooner the better, and get it converted into a 
long term obligation, but the time is not ripe, either as regards 
the state of the industry or the financial condition of the country, 
to attempt to pay it off.—Yours, etc., H. FisHer. 

Tunbridge Wells. 

November 25th. 

[Our correspondent seems to assume that bank advances are 
limited to a fixed quantum. We do not agree that advances 
for other purposes would necessarily be limited to the extent 
to which investment in Treasury Bills was increased. One of 
the features of the present depression is an abnormally high 
ratio of bank reserves to liabilities—that is to say, the banks 
could safely increase their advances, if there was a safe outlet 
for them. The_course proposed in “ A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts ” would, therefore, increase rather than decrease the 
demand for bank advances.—Eb., N.S.]. 


Miscellany 


AN INTROSPECTIVE ROMANCE 


JAPANESE visitor to Europe recently complained 
A that no interest is now taken by us in the art of 
his country ; everywhere in European museums 
he found that Chinese exhibits were attracting attention 
and Chinese designs being copied by students. He wrongly 
attributed this to our disapproval of Japan’s autocratic 
government. I can assure him that most of the students 
who copy Chinese paintings have not the least idea that 
Japan is not a benignly-ruled British colony. As for 
China, most likely they think she is under the Grand Crim 
of Tartary. 

The case is much simpler. Judged by the standards 
which now prevail, Chinese art and literature stand definitely 
higher than Japanese. And these standards are not mere 
results of fashion. Rather, they grow out of those subtle 
psychological changes which, occurring from generation to 
generation, determine successive phases of taste and fashion. 
To this, of course, must be added a good deal of snobbery. 

Thirty years ago the European esthete thirsted for 
elegance and delicate craftsmanship. He found them in 
the Japanese hokku and woodcut. He knew little of Chinese 


culture, but vaguely supposed it to be “like the Japanese, 
only more so.” Chinese painting was almost undiscovered ; 
Chinese literature was, to suit the current taste for 
sensiblerie, unconsciously Japanicised by those who intro- 
duced it to Western readers. 

Then came a phase in which elegance was detested and 
craftsmanship regarded only as a means. Moreover, 
those words and ideas (“ willow-tree,” “geisha,” “ plum- 
blossom,” “ Fuji’) which, like magic keys, had opened 
the gates of reverie, now lost their spell. Eastern art was 
judged by the same standards as Western, and it was 
found (to take only one example) that Japanese poetry, 
with its interminable blossoms and moonlight, was often 
making an appeal merely to love of Nature, an emotion 
not in itself any more “ esthetic ” than sexual excitement. 
The naked essentials of poetry were found to be wanting. 

It is, however, perfectly natural, since the beauty of 
poetry depends on the exact words used, that translations 
should seem to lack such beauty unless they are made by 
poets who infuse a new beauty of their own. Hence it 
would seem to follow that translations of poetry are either 
not poetry, or else not, in a strict sense, translations. 

This is almost true; but it must not be forgotten that 
there are certain elements, such as the main “ design” 
or structure of the poem and the sequence of images and 
ideas, which though probably subsidiary in poetry are 
purely esthetic in their working and yet are capable of 
transmission from one language to another. Now Japanese 
poems are so short that these subsidiary elements scarcely 
have room to develop. It is for this reason that even the 
best are untranslatable, and not because they are lacking 
in the main essentials of poetry. 

In Chinese poetry, on the contrary, the subsidiary elements 
which I have named are developed to an unparalleled 
degree, particularly in the longer poems (say, from twelve 
to thirty lines) which form the bulk of any Chinese poet’s 
work. 

If Japanese literature is to resuscitate itself in the eyes 
of the West it will certainly be through its prose, not its 
poetry. But here again a difficulty meets us. The best 
prose was undoubtedly written before a.p. 1100, and con- 
sequently in a language which is almost as different from 
the modern as Beowulf is from H. G. Wells. The texts 
have never been properly edited, and knowledge of the 
ancient language appears to be almost extinct in Japan. 
Take, for example, the Genji Monogatari, a romance amazing 
both in matter and extent. The text is so corrupt that 
a literal and complete translation is obviously impossible. 
Baron Suyematsu, who published in the ’eighties a version 
of the first seventeen chapters, attempted no more than a 
summary of the story, and appears to have used one of the 
numerous abridgments of the work rather than the 
romance itself. Yet an attempt to translate all that is 
translatable would be well worth making, for the literature 
of the world contains no other work remotely resembling 
this. To indicate here even the general outlines of a 
novel twice as long as Clarissa Harlowe would obviously be 
impossible. 

I will summarise an episode in the sixth chapter. Prince 
Genji was formally married at the age of twelve to Princess 
Aoi. Before the marriage was consummated he fell in love 
with Lady Rokujo, a widow eight years older than himself. 
This lady was of a temper so virulently jealous that her 
hate blasted any rival who stood in her way. When Genji, 
though still the lover of Rokujo, was compelled by social 
convenances to make a show of joint life with Aoi, the 
unfortunate Princess pined away, withered by a hatred 
which she had done nothing to deserve. The same fate 
attended Yugao, Genji’s next mistress, and at this point 
in the story Lady Rokujo disappears into a nunnery. 

At a time when Genji was particularly bored and 
désceuvré, someone mentioned to him a young lady who 
lived alone in a ruinous, old-fashioned country-house near 
by. It was said that she played marvellously upon the 
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lute. He went several times to the house and heard her 

y but never saw her, for she sat on each occasion behind 
a partition or screen. At last the day came when she 
disclosed herself. ‘‘ She stood looking into the distance as 
though she had not seen him; only her back was visible. 
He saw that she was very tall. When at last she turned 
her head the first feature that presented itself was a long 
nose, aquiline and slightly red at the tip. She was very 

e, and gaunt in her build. Her clothes were dowdy and 
old-fashioned. One thing alone she possessed which many 
beauties might have envied—a magnificent length of hair.” 

Then began a half-jesting courtship in which Genji 
became more and more bored by this lean, artistic lady, 
but also more and more sorry for her. 

There was living with him at this time a girl of twelve 
whom he had adopted, and afterwards married. Coming 
home one day from the gaunt lady’s mansion he found 
his adopted daughter amusing herself with her paint-box. 
He tried to join as usual in her play, but could not banish 
from his mind the image of the angular creature with whom 
he had so grotesquely become entangled. 

Suddenly snatching a brush he drew in the margin of 
the drawing-book a lady with very long hair, and dipping 
the brush in red paint he tinted the tip of the lady’s nose. 
Then while the child stared at the drawing he went to the 
mirror and dabbed his own nose with red. “ Perhaps I 
shall be like that one day,” he said. ‘“* How shall you like 
me then?” The child was terrified and would not be 
comforted till she found that the paint could be wiped 
away. 

I have summarised this minute episode in a gigantic 
work not because it is typical of the general whole, but 
because it illustrates, better than any passage I can recall, 
the extreme and unexpected sophistication of the Genji. 
The mentality of the Nd plays is that of our own fourteenth 
century Morality writers; that of the Japanese popular 
drama and novel is even simpler. Yet in this work by a 
lady-novelist of the tenth century are many passages which 
could be inserted in M. Proust’s next volume without any- 
body noting the intrusion. 

Genji is a social hero, a stupendous man-about-town. An 
amorist as introspective as Stendhal, a Master of Ceremonies 
as triumphant as Beau Nash. In shining splendour he 
moves from festival to festival, his glory broken only by 
one brief banishment, borne by him as lightly as a summer 
mountain will carry its single cloud. 

It is perhaps dangerous to speak in such terms of a book 
which one hopes some day to translate. Expectations may 
be aroused which the transference from one tongue into 
another may easily disappoint. But since the only sound 
edition of Genji is at present out of print, the task cannot 
be begun. Meanwhile, someone ought to republish Suye- 
matsu’s fragmentary version, long unprocurable, but well 
deserving of resurrection. Artour WALEY. 


Art 


THE MAREES SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION 


HE last decade has made us familiar with a large 
number of publications by whose aid fashionable 
men have learnt to talk in a cultured way about 

Art. A bowing acquaintance with the names of modern 
artists has become as essential a part of the social quali- 
fications of a man of culture to-day as his genealogical 
tree or a reputable tailor’s address. In bygone ages, 
our ancestors learnt how to wear ruffles and how to take 
snuff, but in these twentieth century days, we know that our 
admiration must be expressed for the early Italian primi- 
tives, negro-sculpture and a number of Frenchmen, who 
presumably paint very expensive pictures. Moreover, we 


must never hesitate to belittle others on the ground that 
their appreciation is not of a purely esthetic nature. 

At a time when Mr. D. S. McColl is sufficiently honest to 
look within and search for the response that a great artist 
like Cezanne evokes in him only to find nonsense there, 
we will also search our souls. And we must make many 
confessions even after purging ourselves of Mr. McColl’s 
dross. We must admit that a peculiar glamour surrounds 
those who bought pictures by the Post-Impressionists long 
ago, and we should admit, if we were honest enough, that 
for most of the so-called cultured men of to-day pictures 
and drawings are merely a peculiarly-tinted form of valuable 
currency in gilt frames. 

The problem that presents itself is to discover the picture 
of the greatest xsthetic importance at a given exhibition ; 
but the solution is all too easy. The place of honour in the 
gallery, the hushed tone in which the price is quoted, the 
reverent attitude of the recognised apostles—these are the 
things that sway and control our esthetic vision. 

The present Exhibition at the Independent Gallery, 7a 
Grafton Street, of the Marees Society’s facsimile repro- 
ductions after drawings by old and modern masters, will, 
however, cause deep consternation in our fashionable 
drawing-rooms. In two rooms there are nearly one hundred 
excellent pictures. The prices charged fail to stimulate 
anyone’s interest, they are so low; there is no place of 
honour for any one picture or any one artist. Poussin is 
seen here, shoulder to shoulder with Diirer and Rubens. 
Greco and Van Gogh, Cezanne and Rembrandt, Renoir 
and Piranesi, Boucher and Daumier, Guardi and Guys, 
Longhi and Watteau, Tiepolo, Canaletto—here they all are, 
topsy-turvy, a truly democratic array of kings. To make 
confusion worse confounded, there are fifteen Chinese 
woodcuts exhibited, such as have rarely been seen before 
and about which even the most cultured know hardly 
anything at all. 

It is all very alarming, especially as it is plain to the 
merest dilettante that one cannot escape from the dilemma 
by saying, in haughty tones, “Mere reproductions!” 
There are probably not ten men in England who would 
have doubted the authenticity of any exhibit at the 
Independent Gallery if the catalogue had not blandly 
betrayed the secret, and if correspondingly high prices had 
been asked. There is no possible means of escape. The 
verisimilitude of these prints is such that an expression of 
qualified praise would lay you open to the charge of snobbery. 
Those whose zsthetic response is really genuine will point 
with scornful fingers at the scoffers, and they will know 
that the would-be amateur of Art was merely a lover of 
framed bank-notes. 

On the other hand, the reward of the faithful is here. 
The few for whom Art has been a pure love and no strumpet 
will come into their own, for the most modest purse can 
carry home the gay passions of the 18th century in France 
and in Venice, and love them in the intimacy of their own 
walls. There is no need to blush in public and be afraid 
to own one’s devotion. Anyone, except Mr. McColl, may 
own a noble design of trees, fashioned by Cezanne, and 
when Mr. McColl is a little penitent he will find an apple 
or two by Cezanne, even if he must forego the napkins. 

Apart from fashionable snobs and those who will in- 
stantly recognise the great joy that the Marees Socicty 
has to give them, there yet remain brave spirits who can 
neither stoop to artificial foppery nor discover to what an 
extent the revelation of an artist’s vision can stir them to 
pure emotion, since spontaneous reaction to a work of art 
is denied to them by virtue of the bewildering influences 
that surround them. These men and women, whose 
emotions have been chaotic because they knew not whether 
their sensations were real or imagined, need only study 
what is put before them at the Independent Gallery. The 
usual fettering influences are absent, and the measure of 
their joy will be a true gauge of their wxsthetic suscepti- 
bility. Epwarp Ho.royp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T has been possible to buy a translation of Balzac’s 
I Contes Drélatiques for many years past. You may 
see that translation still in the windows of little 
shops which make a desperate attempt to suggest that they 
are purveyors of pornography, and it is usually called 
“* Droll Stories.” Mr. Robert Crawford has now translated 
nine of these stories, four into the English of the fourteenth 
century and five into sixteenth-century English: a feat of 
scholarship which I am not qualified to criticise (Nine Tales 
from the Contes Drélatiques of Honoré de Balzac: Werner 
Laurie, £2 2s.). The Chaucerian English is a little difficult 
to read: “ Eft-sone of reverence, fere or, it mighte be, of 
verray love, he maked elleccioun of the foot and kiste hit 
cloos as a mayde that nat dorste.” I should have thought 
that the spelling might have been at any rate slightly 
modernised, and thus made easier to read, without destroying 
the flavour of the language. 


* . * 


The Contes Drélatiques were written by Balzac in the style 
of the conteurs grivois of the sixteenth century, and they 
are very good pastiche. Indeed, from the point of view 
of style, they and the popular dialogues in his novels, his 
portraits and such passages in which he did not care whether 
he wrote well or ill, are far the best-written portions of his 
work. Asa rule he is a most unnatural, pretentious, turgid, 
ugly writer; and since he is one of the very greatest of 
novelists, Balzac’s case seems to show that the art of writing 
well is of subordinate importance in novel writing. He at 
any rate managed to do amazingly without it. But in the 
Contes Drélatiques he did for once write stories in a style 
which had quality, and it is this quality which Mr. Crawford 
has preserved. To preserve it was in this case important, 
for translated into colourless prose, the rollicking lubricity 
of these stories becomes flat and vulgar; without raciness 
of phrase they would send no one’s spirits up. Here lies 
the difference between pornography and literary lubricity ; 
in the case of the latter, quite half the reader’s excitement is 
a delight in the phrases and turns of speech such topics 
inspire. Cobbett in his Advice to a Young Man refers rather 
contemptuously to Shakespeare as “‘ the punning and smutty 
Shakespeare,” but Shakespeare’s smuttiness is always 
leavened by this literary exhilaration, and these Tales, 
though the sense of fun is often lumbering and medieval, 
are permeated by it, too. 


* * * 


The conte grivois has few counterparts in English prose 
literature, though Mr. George Moore in A Storyteller’s 
Holiday (uniform with these Tales) has recently supplied 
some. The Wanton Muse has inspired a great deal of 
English verse, but, oddly enough, very little English prose, 
though, to the definitely pornographic literature of the 
world England, on the other hand, has contributed largely. 
There is no English Boccaccio and no collection of stories 
equivalent to the Cents Nouvelles, and I do not suppose there 
ever will be, in spite of literary prohibitions breaking down, 
as they show signs of doing, for in the past English writers 
were free enough and yet they did not write such stories. 


* * * 


There is no doubt at all that the standard of what may 
and what may not be written is changing rapidly. Miss 
Rhoda Broughton, when she first began to write, was 
considered a daring and improper authoress, and I remember 
shortly before I went to Cambridge there was a row because 
Mr. George Moore’s Celebates was included in the Union 
Library. The ban upon sex in literature and upon anything 


— 


approaching outspokenness in conversation is going to be a 
very brief episode in the history of civilisation. It sprang, 
I think, out of the Romantic Movement which placed 
woman on a pedestal and put the lamp of the ideal in her 
hand. Of course, it was only “the lady” who could 
plausibly pose in real life as a goddess, and consequently 
the Romantic movement was followed by a new précieuse 
movement, strengthened in England by the fact that a 
young girl was on the throne. The drawing-room became 
the mint where the true gold of literature was stamped and 
certified as fit for circulation. Whether women wanted to 
be the arbiters of taste or not, the function was thrust upon 
them, and there was no doubt what standards they had to 
apply. When they began to grow restive on their pedestals, 
and rescuers like Meredith and Ibsen appeared (Meredith 
was a most important transitional influence, for he was a 
worshipper, yet did not like to see them perched up there), 
they began to lose their power. It became more and more 
clear, too, that only a small proportion of educated 
women could possibly be ladies and live sheltered lives. A 
précieuse movement cannot continue when five-sixths of 
the educated women are plunged like men in the struggle 
for life. The censorship of the drawing-room is getting 
weaker every day, and must disappear altogether. 


x * * 


Another cause which contributed to Victorian strictness 
was the conflict between Science and Orthodoxy. During 
the early stages those who attacked Orthodoxy were most 
anxious to prove that their scepticism did not prevent 
them from being extremely orthodox in morals. Such a 
speech as the King’s physician made the other day to the 
Bishops on marriage would have been quite impossible. 


* * * 


Five short stories by Balzac have been edited by Mr. 
Atthur Tilley (Cambridge University Press), which make 
an excellent introduction to Balzac’s work for anyone who 
is in doubt where to begin. These are Le Curé de Tours, 
Jésus Christ en Flandre, Le Chef-@@iuvre inconnu, 
L’ Auberge Rouge and La Messe de  Athée. The first is a 
study of provincial life, the second a medizval legend, the 
third is a psychological study, the fourth the story of a 
murder, and the fifth again a psychological study. In all 
these stories Balzac’s great characteristics are shown— 
energy of conception and imaginative insight. There are 
touches of the absurd, romantic Balzac in Le Chef d’Eucre 
inconnu. Henry James’s Madonna of the Future is taken 
from this story. He avoids Balzac’s defects, but lacks his 
vigour. Balzac’s defects as a short story writer, apart from 
that violent strain of Romanticism in him which made him 
introduce impossible characters and incidents among 
vividly real ones, are his excessive love of detail and his 
passion for digression. ‘He does digress in Le Curé de 
Tours. He gives us a short essay on the love of power in 
old maids and the love of power in ecclesiastical celibates, 
but these do not spoil a little masterpiece. The curious 
thing about Balzac’s characters is that they are even more 
vivid to one after one has finished reading than at the time 
of reading. This is very rare. The figure of the unhappy 
Abbé Birotteau is unforgetable. It is a drama of petty 
spite. La Messe del Athée contains one of the few unselfish 
and devoted characters in the Comédie Humaine who really 
captivates the imagination. Mr. Tilley quotes in his admir- 
able preface a sentence from Balzac’s preface to Scénes de 
la Vie privée, 1830, which is a justification of his method : 

Aujourd’hui que toutes les combinaisons possibles paraissent 
épuisées, que toutes les situations ont été fatiguées, que I’impossible 

a été tenté, auteur croit fermement que les détails seuls consti- 

tueront désormais le mérite des ouvrages improprement appelés 

romans, 
But how untrue it is that all subjects have even now been 
exhausted ! 
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MRS. MEYNELL’S ESSAYS 


The Second Person Singular and Other Essays. 
MeEyYNELL. Clarendon Press. 6s. 

Mrs. Meynell has given the essay as stately a pace as that of 
tragic poetry. We are often told that the essay should be 
discursive, whimsical, personal. It seems to me as ridiculous 
to make rigid rules of this kind for the essay as it would be to 
make them for the short poem. The essay is simply a piece 
of short prose, meditative rather than narrative, and it may be 
turned to a thousand uses. It may be as light as whipped cream 
or as solid as gold. It may consist of rambling fancies or well- 
ordered thoughts. It may be about a broomstick or about the 
origin of the human race. It may be about the ballet or 
about President Wilson. It may be critical or argumentative 
or nonsensical. The essayist may use it to tell us what he 
eats at breakfast or to portray the soul of Marcus Aurelius. 
Mrs. Meynell does not make use of it as a confessional either 
in light or grave matters. She stamps it with her own strong 
personality, but she still remains at a distance from us, and is 
never tempted into the familiar sort of writing. She gives us 
her opinions as if from a stage. She speaks with authority 
rather than with friendly ease. In the result, her prose has 
none of that “ light-footedness” on which she comments so 
admirably in her remarks on the lyrics of Greene. “‘As a 
lyrist,”” she says of him, “ he never leant hard upon anything ; 
he has the lightest foot, and seems rather to whistle than to 
sing his tunes upon the way.” This, like so much in Mrs. 
Meynell’s criticism, is beautifully said. She herself, on the 
other hand, does “lean hard” in her prose. Every word is 
weighed and fixed carefully in its place. 

It is all the more surprising to find her censuring the prose of 
Gibbon so severely in her essay called “* A Corrupt Following.” 
Mrs. Meynell, however, suspects Gibbon of a spurious stateliness 
—of a vicious indifference to the meaning of words in comparison 
with their stateliness of sound. She sees in him the first parent 
of Micawber. ‘‘ When,” she observes, ** Mr. Micawber confesses 
his ‘* gratifying emotions of no common description,’ Dickens 
rallies a distant Gibbon.” I think she is too severe on Gibbon, 
and does not fully realise how splendid an instrument he invented 
for his comic as well as for his narrative imagination. There 
is a sort of elephantine playfulness disporting itself in those 
rotund sentences. Mrs. Meynell does, indeed, pay homage to 
his “‘ eminent elegance of style,” and aims her denunciation at 
the “ corrupt following ’’ who “ set the fashion of an animated 
strut of style—a strut that was animated in his day and soon 
grew inanimate, as the original authentic Gibbon never does.” 
At the same time, it is from Gibbon’s own writings that she 
picks out most of her examples of “corruption.” She even 
accuses him of being the only begetter of the “‘ and which” 
of the slovenly—a form of speech that Horace Walpole also 
delighted in, and was, I fancy, in common use among readers of 
French literature. She declares that it is from Gibbon that we 
get “ that peculiarly harsh vulgarism, ‘so much per month’ ” ; 
and that the use of “ either ... or” with more than two nouns 
is “‘ pure Gibbon.’ She also criticises his verbs and adjectives. 
“* Peruse’ is Gibbon’s verb, and ‘extensive’ a favourite 
adjective,” and it is Gibbon who is to blame for “ the use of ‘ I 
expect’ for a conjecture referring to the past.” How serious 
are the charges she brings against him may be gathered from the 
passage in which she says: “* He changed a hundred years of 
English prose. The dregs of his style have encumbered the 
nation. Changes that have been ascribed to Johnson were his 
doing and not Johnson’s. He belonged to the eighteenth 
century, but the nineteenth century belonged to him, because he 
possessed it.” Most readers, I think, will hesitate before finding 
Gibbon guilty on all these counts. To Mrs. Meynell he is the 
inventor of prose jargon just as to Wordsworth the inventors 
of poetic jargon were Pope and Gray. But was not this jargon, 
both in prose and poetry, merely the universal vice of eighteenth- 
century rhetoric? And, apart from this question, can it be 
seriously maintained that Gibbon was one of the great formative 
influences on English prose during the nineteenth century ? 
Mrs. Meynell puts Macaulay on’ his shoulders, but how many other 
good writers can be named who injured English by imitating 
Gibbon ? 

To say truth, Mrs. Meynell is too censorious of the great. 
She praises Sterne’s genius, but speaks of his “ ignoble agility ” 
and declares that he “ought not to be too easily forgiven.” 
She praises the perfect art of Jane Austen, but we feel that at 
heart she is appalled by the triviality and worldliness of Jane 
Austen’s men and women. She writes: 

No one who has not read Pride and Prejudice and Emma is able 


By ALICE 


——<— 


to say that he knows worldliness in its own proper home. There, 
“engaging the general good opinion of surrounding acquaintance” 
(the mouthful of thick words!) worldliness keeps its dowdy and 
hopeless state and ceremony. There is, in almost every second 
page of Miss Austen, a detestable thing called, in the language of 
the day, “‘ consequence.” No slang of our own time, by the way, 
has ever misused a word more foolishly. To “ consequence,” and 
to the heroine’s love of it, is promptly sacrificed all that might have 
seemed the beginnings or suggestions of spirituality. There js 
more that is spiritual in the heroines of to-day—in the “ female 
animal” herself—than in Anne, in Harriet, in Jane, in Fanny, 
or in any other of the young women who gossip through the pages 
of these famous novels. The men gossip, too; they are minutely 
occupied with the engagements, colds, arrowroot, tea-parties, and 
correspondence of the women. 


Her comment on Jane Austen’s lack of tenderness is put in 
such a form that we begin to regard as a vice in that delightful 
lady what we had thought of only as an amusing limitation : 


The lack of tenderness and of spirit is manifest in Miss Austen’s 
indifference to children. They hardly appear in her stories except 
to illustrate the folly of their mothers. They are not her subjects 
as children ; they are her subjects as spoilt children, and as children 
through whom a mother may receive flattery from her 
acquaintance, and may inflict annoyance on her sensible friends, 
The novelist even spends some’of her irony upon a little girl of three, 
She sharpens her pen over the work. The passage is too long to 
quote, but the reader may refer to Sense and Sensibility. In this 
coldness or dislike Miss Austen resembles Charlotte Bronté. 


The essay on Jane Austen ends with the damning sentence: 
“It is an unheavenly world.” And all because Emma thought 
about a young man she was inclined to admire: “ Of pride, 
indeed, there was perhaps scarcely enough; his indifference 
to a confusion of rank bordered too much on inelegance of mind. 
He could be no judge, however, of the evil he was holding 
cheap.” I should have thought that anyone who could be 
disturbed save to a smile by those sentences would find no 
pleasure in Jane Austen at all. 

Mrs. Meynell is less reserved in her praise of another great 
comic novelist, George Meredith. The reaction against Meredith 
is now at its height, and many of the younger critics write of 
Meredith as though he were scarcely even clever—a pretentious 


‘ dullard of mediocre mind whose Love in a Valley is about as 


musical as the noise a child makes by beating a bucket with a 
stick. It is all the more refreshing to find Mrs. Meynell restating 
the estimate of an earlier and not less able generation, though 
I think her estimate, like the depreciation of the younger critics, 
is extravagant. She begins her eulogy : 


If the novel has been raised to the highest place in literature 
in our time, this was mainly by the power of one hand. Victor 
Hugo had not the intellect, nor Flaubert the purpose, nor George 
Eliot the drama, nor Thackeray the tolerance, that in union could 
achieve such an exaltation of an art that was once pastime. 
Fiction was made by Meredith for his generation the companion 
of poetry, and thus the second great imaginative art of letters. 


Not that she fails to see some of the limitations of Meredith's 
genius. She blames him for his fear of the commonplace, 
which led him to torture even a simple statement into a shape 
that had no purpose beyond novelty. She says with excellent 
insight, again: “ We might almost say that he has a mag- 
nificent style, though he writes ill,” and “ A great imagination 
is Meredith’s, but a quibbling fancy.” This is fine and con- 
sidered criticism. Meredith, after all, brought a new kind of 
genius into literature—a genius partly comic, partly lyrical— 
and he wrote the comedy of human self-importance with @ 
fantastic poet’s wit. 

Of the other essays in the book several deal with poets that 
are neglected by most readers in these days, save in so far as 
they are represented in anthologies—Beddoes, Darley and 
Sydney Dobell. But the most beautiful of them all, I think, 
is the essay “ Superfluous Kings,” with which the book opens. 
This is a noble piece of writing on the disappearance of kings 
from the world, and it is characteristic of Mrs. Meynell’s literary 
attitude to life that she mourns over the vanishing kings, not 
because she loves kings herself but because Shakespeare loved 
them and used them as his greatest symbols of the glory and 
the humiliation of mortality. She brings her essay to a close 
in august valedictory sentences : 

Regret is for Shakespeare, as has been said; not for Saul, oF 
Louis the Fourteenth, or Charles the Twelfth. But, short of 
Shakespeare’s devotion, there will be some sentiment 
When the mortality of kings is no sharper sarcasm than is the 
mortality we all inherit, then the lamps and the gold that ensbrine 
the bony heads of Caspar, Melchior, and Balthasar at Cologne 
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may take their place, outside of cathedrals, with the unnamed 
relics of the shepherds who preceded the kings to the manger. 
Shakespeare’s greatest splendour, then, that so shines down 
the splendour of history and the world, is under sentence, and 
under sentence his greatest compassion, and under sentence his 
greatest terror, and under sentence his greatest irony. And I have 
placed at the head of these pages a word of neither terror nor 
compassion, because the word of irony implies the rest. 
It will be seen that these essays are the work of one who has 
lived much in the palaces and gardens of literature. She has 
breathed the air of genius, and we think of her as one who would 
be a foreigner among human beings who did not know and love 
the great masters. Her work is beautiful with the presence 
of the tradition, beautiful in sudden sentences of interpretation, 
beautiful even in its grave censures and fastidious love of 
perfection. Another Mrs. Meynell a hundred years hence may 
point out an error in grammar on page 41. I will not. But 
it is a relief to know that Mrs. Meynell, like Gibbon and Jane 
Austen, is not infallible. Rosert LynbD. 


PAGANISM 


The Countryman’s Log-Book. By Viscounress WOLSELEY. 
Lee Warner and Cape. 15s. 


Mount Eryx. By H. Festinc Jones. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

The Legends of Smokeover. By L. P. Jacxs. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

Small Talk at Wreyland. Second Series. By Cecm. Torr. 
Cambridge University Press. 9s. 


Is it not time that the word “Pagan” was rescued ? When 
Tertullian and other early Christians used it, it meant something 
almost the precise opposite of the meaning now fashionable. 
Etiolated young gentlemen, jwho had_ never seen anything 
nearer the country than the Green Park, and knew no Pan but 
Peter, took to calling themselves pagans because they had a 
dislike for self-control and the traditional mor ality of Europe. 
The old Pagan was a very different person. When the new 
fashionable religion began to spread in the Court and the cities, 
the Pagan was a sturdy old gentleman who refused obstinately 
to remove some ancient monolith, or to scatter an old cromlech ; 
asseverating that it was by recourse to that very stone that his 
grandmother had finally become fruitful. He guarded the older 
secrets and legends of the countryside, and was suspicious of 
the superior knowledge of the town. He was the precise opposite 
of the urbane people who to-day claim to be pagans, on very 
little excuse save an acquaintance with the practice of Cyrenaicism 
and a contempt for Christianity. In practice, Christianity 
throughout Europe came to terms with the old pagans ; Pope 
Gregory’s sensible advice to Augustine that he should give a 
Christian blessing to places with age-long sacred memories is 
typical of the Church’s practice in most European countries ; 
and the real enemy of this good paganism was not Christianity 
but the Lawyer’s God, whom Dr. Jacks attacks in his fascinating 
book of legends. 

Real pagans are commoner to-day than is thought. Their 
religion may be Christian, or agnostic or Greek ; their philosophy 
idealist or pragmatist ; but the pagan is never a materialist and 
never a Puritan. Lady Wolseley, of our three authors, is 
nearest to the heart of the country. Her book is a collection, 
following the order of the months, of country lore and country 
superstitions, and the customs of the ¢ country folk.” She is not 
afraid to tell very familiar things, and one is glad to have so much 
about country life gathered into one volume. She evidently 
believes firmly that in the country you have the essence of a 
people : 

There are two sayings that often recur to my mind. One is 
the remark of Sir Horace Plunkett, that “‘ the city has been developed 
to the neglect of the country,” and the other is the profound thought 
of a Chinese philosopher, who long ago said: ‘“‘ The well-being of a 
people is like a tree: agriculture is its root, manufacture and com- 
merce are its branches and its life ; if the root is injured the leaves 
fall, the branches break away and the tree dies.” 

It will be seen that Lady Wolseley has the country courage. 
She is not afraid of a platitude, and is not careful to be either 
smart or clever. Smartness, if you like, is what you miss in the 
conversation of farmers and their wives; but, at any rate, you 
are spared the twin evils of prolixity and rhetoric. When shall 
we have a limited liability « company whose prospectus can emulate 
the old saw in praise of Ale ? 

He that buys land buys many stones, 

He that buys flesh buys many bones, 
He that buys eggs buys many shells, 
But he that buys Ale buys nothing else. 





Lady Wolseley gives us church legends as well as farmers’ lore, 
and her book is exceptionally well illustrated with reproductions 
from manuscripts and old printed books. A pagan custom 
which survives in towns, but in a reformed and attenuated form, 
is gossip, sometimes dignified and deified as rumour. It touches 
not only things and persons of to-day, but places and people of 
historical importance and remote times. Mr. Festing Jones, in 
his travel talk about Italy and Sicily, gives a charming instance 
of the rich manner in which rumour garbs facts that ordinary 
information leaves rather drab. He was dining at an albergo 
at Varallo and another gentleman asked him whence he came: 


“I come from London,” I replied. 

“London,” he said, meditatively. ‘‘ Let me see; yes. Thatisg 
province of Russia, I believe.” 

“We consider it to be the capital of England,” I replied. 

“England!” he exclaimed, in some surprise. ‘“‘ Then you are 
what they call a Spaniard. Signor Constantino Durio, who gave 
the beautiful new facciata to the church, made his money in your 
country.” 


They have long memories, the country dwellers ; but it would 
seem that even in Italy they should have forgotten by now that 
Philip of Spain once ruled in London. Mr. Festing Jones has 
written before about the places made familiar to all lovers of 
Samuel Butler, but this book of his is his best. He has a certain 
Tipe tolerance which cloaks a not unkindly humour, and his 
interest in the little gossip of old acquaintances is beautifully 
shown in his account of how Luigi finally gave him dinner. 

Mr. Jacks’ book is really a plea for the restoration of paganism 
as a philosophy. Smokeover is Birmingham, or Manchester 
or London—any great industrial town you please. The heroes 
of its legends are Hooker, a Quaker clockmaker who makes 
accidental millions during the war; Rumbelow, the universal 
bookmaker ; and Ripplemark V.C. and LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Virtue in the University of Oxford. The heroine is Margaret 
Wolfstone, nurse and school teacher. How these people come 
together, how they all, from different angles, revolt against the 
present conditions and desire a more sportsmanlike and com- 
radely world is told in a book full of shrewdness and wisdom. 
Mr. Jacks’ early pages about Rumbelow, and the account of 
the corner he made in cocoanut shies are admirable satire. 


_ Searcely less insinuating is his analysis of the mental and spiritual 


discomfort of poor old Hooker, whose clock manufactory is taken 
over by the Government for munitions, whose wife goes mad, 
whose sons are killed, and who finds himself, on purely ethical 
lines, unable to cope with his damned fortune of three millions. 
Mr. Jacks would have us realise that our modern civilisation 
has done the world one great disservice. It has made life appear 
to be convenient and comfortable, and encouraged men to trust 
in outside help. Ripplemark, who has been an airman, expresses 
the non-comfortable philosophy : 


If a man wants to discover whether or no he has a will of his own, 
let him fly, Mr. Hooker ; let him fly over the German lines with a 
hostile squadron in pursuit of him. You can understand, sir, that 
you are then in a position when you can’t consult anybody ; neither 
your lawyer, nor your doctor, nor your father-confessor, nor your 
commander-in-chief. Of course you can consult God. Some do 
But consulting God is only another name for reinforcing your own 
independence. You act on your own initiative and take your risk. 


There is no need to fly to learn that lesson. You can farm. 
When you once get away from Smokeover you have to learn, 
many times a day, to trust yourself and whatever you own 4s 
God’s. Whatever may be said against the pagan life, there is 
this to be said for it. It teaches self-reliance ; and that is the 
moral of Mr. Jack’s allegory. 

The invention of the wheel was the most revolutionary of 
man’s acts, until he also invented practicable wings ; and as one 
reads Mr. Torr’s recollections and notes of Devon life, one realises 
how little revolution matters to man, as he lives in the country. 
Mr. Torr remembers the first railway which came to his part of 
Devon in 1866, and he has spoken to people who remembered the 
first cart, and now the valley of the Wrey has had its first visit 
from an aeroplane, which probably created less excitement 
than the first motor-car, which an old man, outside whose cottage 
it stopped, described as “ a-buzzin’ like a swarm of bees.” Yet 
though these revolutions may not appear to make much difference 
to the men and women who witness them and share in their 
advantages and discomforts, they make one great difference : 
they replace the older ways. In the last year of the reign of 
George III., says Moore in his History of Devonshire, “ the use of 
pack-horses still prevails; . . sledges, or sledge-carts, are 
also used in harvest-time, drawn chiefly by oxen.” To-day, 
says Mr. Torr, the pack-saddles and the oxen have vanished, 
though sledges are still found on steep fields. 
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1 The Book of the Hour! 


THE 
WORLD'S 
MONETARY 
PROBLEMS 


BY 
GUSTAV CASSEL. 


Paper, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 5s. net. 


At all Bookstalls and Bookshops. 


The PRIME MINISTER, speaking at Inverness on 
October 4th, said :— 

**I received in the course of the last day or two 

a very remarkable memorandum written by one 

of the most brilliant economists in the world, 

Professor Cassel, of Sweden. He wrote that 

brilliant document which attracted so much atten- 

tion on the exchanges of the world for the Brussels 

Conference last year, and now he has written a 
second.’’ 


Both the Memoranda are contained in this Book. 


Alillll CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange St. London W.C. 2 f n mi 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


Men | Have Painted 


By J. McCLURE HAMILTON. With a Foreword by Mrs. 
Drew. Illustrated with 44 Portraits in Photogravure. 
Cloth. 30s. net. 


“The book of Mr. Hamilton’s experiences will be welcomed not only for 
its gallery of portraits, but also for the writer’s many good stories about his 
sitters."—Sunday Times. 


Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen 
Their Work and Their Methods: A Study of the Art 
To-Day with Technical Suggestions. By JOSEPH PEN- 
NELL, Author of “ Etchers and Etching,” &c. With 417 
Illustrations, including 10 Photogravures. Cloth. {£7 7s. 
net. (Write for Prospectus.) 

“ The book is a complete thesaurus of the black-and-white art of the ages."’ 


Rudolf Eucken : His Life, Work and Travels 


By HIMSELF. Cloth. ros. 6d. net. . 
a. is one of the most fascinating and important autobiographies of recent 
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socialism: An Analysis 
By RUDOLF EUCKEN. 9s. net. 
This is a philosophical study of the principles of Socialism and their relation - 
ship to the social problems of to-day. Eucken discusses Socialism from every 


view-point, and tests its ethics as applied to social problems with which the 
world is faced. 


Baedeker’s Switzerland 


New and Revised Edition. Cloth. 15s. net. 
The new and up-to-date edition of Baedeker’s Guide to Switzerland is a 
mecessary part of the equipment of every intending visitor to the Alps. 


Philosophy: A Popular Introduction 
By Dr. WILHELM WINDELBAND. 21s. net. 
of The book is a coherent whole of profound and accurate thinking, many 
the old philosophic problems are stated in a fresh and illuminating way, 
and the author has a rare gift for explaining how different schools of philo- 
eevee thought arise, and sketching in a few sentences their essential relations 
and differences from one another.”——Saturday Review. 
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FROM MR. R. COBDEN-SANDERSON’S LIST 
ALL IS ONE 


A Plea for the Higher Pantheism 
By EDMOND HOLMES, 
Author of “‘ In Quest of an Ideal,” etc. 
Now Published. 5s. net. 


POEMS 1916-1920 


By JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
6s. net. 
“Mr. Middleton Murry is a profound and 
courageous critic, and now it appears that he 
is also a poet of power and distinction.” 
—The Morning Post. 


JOHN CLARE 


Poems chiefly from MS. selected and 
edited by EDMUND BLUNDEN 
and ALAN PORTER. ros. 6d. net. 
“* To the editors and publishers of this beautiful 
edition of Clare’s work we are deeply gtateful. 
They have assuredly enriched English poetry.” 


—The Times Literary Supplement. 
KEATS: AN ANIHOLOGY 


Selected and arranged by T. J. 
COBDEN-SANDERSON. 
8s. 6d. net. 
“No one has paid a truer homage to Keats 
than Mr. Cobden-Sanderson with his beauti- 
fully printed anthology.”—The Bookman. 


MISS E. B. C. JONES'S NEW 
NOVEL. 


THE SINGING CAPTIVES 


By E. B. C. JONES. 6s. net. 


“* A worthy successor to ‘ Quiet Interior.’ The 
curtain is lifted so well that we see right into 
the heart of a normal, conventional, cultivated, 
upper middle-class a 
—The Sunday Express. 

“** The Singing Captives * is more comedy than 
tragedy, subtle, well-constructed, and delicately 
conceived.” —The Glasgow Herald. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 17 THAVIES INN, E.C.1. 














DIVINE IMAGINING. 


By DOUGLAS FAWCETT 
Crown 8vo. 15s. 


“The theory which he seeks to maintain is one that many 
people have been feeling after and partly recognising. No one, 
so far as I am aware, has definitely worked it out as a bold 
metaphysical construction ; and certainly no one has brought 
it so impressively into relation to the speculative thought of 
our time. And we may say of him, as Aristotle said of Plato, 
that his discourses ‘are never commonplace; they always 
exhibit grace and originality and thought’ . . . an 
attractive book that should be read by every one who cares 
for the more speculative aspects of philosophy.’’"—Professor 
J. S. MACKENZIE in Mind. 

“The style is so brilliant and easy that even a beginner 
in philosophy, or indeed in serious study of any kind, can 
read it through from cover to cover with an interest that does 
not flag.’"—Professor KEIGHTLEY in The Quest 
“Of the poets he is close kin.’’—Methodist Recorder. 


MACMILLAN & CO., - - - LONDON. 




















Concordia Merrel’s New Novel Just Published. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 7s, 6d. net. 


LOVE—AND DIANA 


By CONCORDIA MERREL 
Author of “‘ Julia Takes Her Chance.” 
A witty and absorbing love story. 


**Its flow of feeling sparkles in its light impetuosity, and is never maudlin 
in its often comical display of womanly sentiment.’’—Scots man. 


Send for it TO-DAY. 
London : SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd.,21 York Buildings, W.C. 2 
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Students of history, especially students of the minuter details 
of domestic life, are always lamenting at the scarcity of documents 
at certain periods; the smallest thing is of interest if it concerns 
dead peopte of long ago, for curiosity is whipped up by difficulty, 
and those who now enjoy no other chase will spend long hours 
wondering over fashions in dress, manners at table, amenities of 
travel and taste in cooking. To all such Mr. Torr’s book should 
be a delight. It is but a book about trifles, but it records, with 
matters of more moment, the smaller things of life. We are 
glad to know, for instance, that Mr. Torr, to use his own language : 

; Started drinking port when I was less than two years old. An 

injudicious friend remonstrated with my mother if I had port 

when I was well, what could I take if I were ill and needed strengthen - 

ing? She answered that it would prevent me ever being ill. I 

never was ill enough to spend a day in bed till I was fifty-five, and 

might never have been ill at all, if I had gone on drinking port 
proportionately ; but I degenerated with the times and only drank 
two glasses, not two bottles, as I should. 


His accounts of his grandfather’s travels, of his visit to the 
Great Exhibition in 1851, when he found London full of foreigners 
of “ the very worst stamp”; of journeys out of England, of the 
slow, unimaginative religion of the country people are all told 
with an unerring skill in accentuating precisely the salient points. 
Best of all, however, are his accounts of the great Move, of its 
unfailing fascination and its incomparable air. He has some 
notes on his grandfather's English which should interest the 
Society for Pure English : 

My grandfather’s letters have all sorts of words and phrases. 
After some heavy rains of January, 1860: “‘ The waters have been 
very stiff, but not landed yet,” meaning that the Wrey was high, 
but had not overflowed its banks. Whilst the railway was being 
made here, April 30th, 1865, “there is a stagnation among the 
navvies about wages.” He says that my brother “has a little 
hoarse”’; . . . that one of his neighbours “is confined in the chest,” 
that is, confined to his house by a cold in the chest; . . . another 
neighbour was unsystematie in her housekeeping, and he says that 
“she keeps a disorderly house.” 

There is scarcely a page from which one could not quote some- 
thing that would interest those who love country things and 
people. There are some eminently sane passages about Wreyland 
in war-time, and Mr. Torr quotes the retort of a girl to a man who, 
indignant at the introduction of German prisoners as labourers, 
asseverated he would not stay in the same field with them: 
“* No, not even in the same battle-field.” 


INDIA IN 


India, Old and New. 
10s. 

There are queer things in plenty connected with the British 
domination of India, but surely nothing more queer than this : 
that during the past quarter-eentury of rapid and vital change 
not half-a-dozen English publicists have cared to master the 
modern Indian problem. All told, not half-a-dozen, and on 
the side of advanced political thinking literally not one whose 
name is known and whose influence is apparent. If to some 
readers the case of Mr. H. M. Hyndman should suggest itself, 
the answer is that Mr. Hyndman’s studies have been second- 
hand and belong properly to the epoch of Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Romesh Dutt. The fact is as here stated, and, as Mr. Bunsby 
remarked on all occasions to Captain Cuttle, “‘ the bearin’s of this 
obserwation lies in the application on it.” The practical con- 
sequence is that, as an expositor of the contemporary Indian 
movement, Sir Valentine Chirol is in possession of the field. 

Ten years ago, in Indian Unrest, he produced a volume which 
came to be regarded as the canonical account of Curzonian 
Imperialism and its results. Of that policy Sir Valentine Chirol 
was once an unqualified adherent. He is so no longer. His 
experiences of India during the war led him to accept the full 
programme of self-government. His new book is a convinced 
and powerful plea for the steady pursuit of the policy initiated im 
the Montagu Reform Act of 1919. 

As a piece of analysis and constructive statement, India, Old 
and New, is immensely superior to its predecessor. But, in 
itself, it affords one singular contrast. ‘The author is two different 
writers. His first five chapters contain a summary of Indian 
civilisation and government down to the opening of the twentieth 
century. There is nothing even passably fresh in these 100 pages, 
while the writing here is markedly inferior to that of the rest 
of the book. In the old India Sir Valentine Chirol moves along 
in lumbering sentences, which have no life in them ; the moment 
he touches the modern mowement his style is transformed. It 
becomes vigorousand direct. He is well-equipped, keen, and open- 
minded; in short, he justifies himself as the one interpreter of 


REVOLUTION 


By Sir VALENTINE Cutrot. Macmillan. 





India, who is acceptable to the bulk of moderate opinion in 
England. 

He is indubitably right in treating the first great wave of unrest 
as the product of the Curzon regime, though it was, of course, 
coincident with the general awakening of Asia. He gives a brief 
survey of the Morley-Minto interval, with which, however, he 
does not display a great deal of sympathy. It is when he comes 
to deal with the events following the outbreak of the war that 
he draws abreast of his real theme. There can be no doubt at 
all as to where the worst mistakes were made: in the stupidity 
which allowed the pro-British enthusiasm of the educated classes 
to be chilled ; in the tragic blundering of Mesopotamia ; in the 
blindness which delayed the announcement of the new policy 
until late in 1917, by which time the alliance between Mrs. 
Besant and Mr. Gandhi had changed the Swaraj (home rule) 
agitation into a perilous crusade. (Sir Valentine Chirol, by the 
bye is mistaken in saying that it was the Government of Madras 
which decided to intern Mrs. Besant. The word was spoken ig 
Madras, but the order came from Simla.) Even so, however, the 
situation at the end of the war was not beyond hope, although by 
the time Mr. Montagu got under weigh the constitutional 
Moderates had almost been driven out. Unhappily, the Govern- 
ment of India, under Lord Chelmsford, had fallen a prey to the 
Simla reactionaries, who found in the report of the Rowlatt 
Commission on revolutionary crime a weapon ready to their hand. 
They used it, and the miserable sequence is faithfully set out by 
Sir Valentine Chirol: the decision to press on with the Rowlatt 
Act; the Punjab outbreak and General Dyer; the offensive 
alliance of Hindus and Mohammedans, and Mr. Gandhi's preach- 
ing of Non-co-operation as a religious duty. 

The chapters in which Sir Valentine Chirol traces the evolution 
of M. K. Gandhi may well impress the majority of readers as the 
most illuminating in the book. He brings out the important 
fact that Mr. Gandhi—while, of course, since his South African 
days, committed to passive resistance as his method of fighting 
—was in cordial co-operation with the Government and with 
Anglo-India until quite recently. He reinforced the Viceroy’s 
appeal for a great new enlistment of Indian soldiers, and so late 
as the summer of 1918 he was defining Swaraj as “ partnership 
within the Empire.’ It was not until after the Rowlatt Act and 
Amritsar that his attitude was reversed. To-day he stands, not 
only for the overthrow of the Government which he denounces as 
satanic, but for the entire elimination of Western influences 
from India. And, meanwhile, in the Karachi trial, his Moslem 
allies have disclosed the remoteness of their own methods and 
temper from Mr. Gandhi's rejection of violence and reliance on 
** soul force.” 

Sir Valentine Chirol was in India during the first elections 
under the Reform Act, and for the gathering of the new Legis- 
lative Assembly at Delhi. His account of those notable events 
gives concrete interest to his concluding chapters, and an effective 
point to his contention that in generous co-operation towards 
full responsible government lies the one hope for British India. 


EVERYDAY LIFE 


The Psychology of Everyday Life. By James Drever. Methuen. 
6s. 

Mr. Drever does not follow the lines of, though he is obviously 
influenced by, Freud’s important and amusing “ Psychopatho- 
logy of Everyday Life.” The difference in title accurately 
indicates the difference in their outlook. The man in the street 
interests Freud as a pathologist, Mr. Drever as a psychologist. 
One of the great discoveries of modern science is, of course, that 
no hard and fast line can be drawn between psychology and 
psychopathology ; the partition between sanity and insanity 1s 
so thin that the man in the street merges by imperceptible 
degrees into the raving maniac ; nevertheless the differences at 
either end of the scale are sufficient to enable us to distinguish 
scientifically the one from the other. Mr. Drever is concerned 
with the psychology of the normal person im his normal existence, 
in his gettings up and lyings down, the way in which he feels, 
wills, and thinks, and the way in which he reacts to sounds, 
sights, smells, and tastes. The book is intended for “ the 
ordinary educated man” who, we are teld, has reached the stage 
at which he desires some knowledge of the scienee of psychology. 
The book certainly has its good points : it is written clearly and 
unpretentiously, and many of the chapters, particularly those on 
sounds arid colours, tastes and smells, contain facts which will be 
new to many ordinary men and which are set forth in 4 way 
calculated to hold their interest. Unfortunately the book as ® 
whole is a little heavy ; Mr. Drever has not that power, which 
comes from the imagination, of making his seience live for the 
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H. G. WELLS 


SAYS IT THROUGH 


The 
“Daily Express” 


HE most momentous Conference in 
history is being held at Washington. 
The fate of the World is in the balance. 


H. G. Wells is one of our greatest 
thinkers and publicists, and what he has 
to say about the Washington Conference 
is of consequence to every man and 
woman in this country. 


Great Britain, no less than America 
and the Continent, is entitled to learn 
his views, whatever they are. 


The “ Daily Express” is therefore pub- 
lishing Mr. Wells’ cables. They are printed 
exactly as they are received—whether the 


“Daily Express” agrees with them or not. 


Dailp 
Express 


The only London Paper 
containingthe Wells cables 
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iN TiME® | Tipe nD 
Every @d. Friday. 


A Christmas Gift to 
Y ourself 


This announcement provides a resume 
of the special features of ‘‘ Time and 
Tide ’’ during 1921. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES (illustrated) of Ellen 
Terry, As., Dr. Ethel Smyth, G. K. Chesterton, 
Mrs. H. B. Irving, James Stephens, Margaret 
Bondfield, Bertrand Russell, Alice Meynell, Sybil 
and Russell Thorndike, Jean Sterling Mackinlay, 
G. D. H. Cole, Frank Hodges, Robert Smillie, etc. 

By such writers as 


St. John Ervine Christopher St. John 
Rose Macaulay Joseph Gollomb 
E. T. Raymond Mary Cholmondeley. 


DRAMA has , —. by Rebecca West, 
William Archer, W. R. Titterton, V. Pilcher, etc. 

BOOK REVIE 4. 5 have been published by 
Mary Agnes Hamilton, Thomas Moult, Rose 


Macaulay, Edward Shanks, E. C&. Somerville, and 
Gerald Gould. 


MUSIC reviewed by Christopher St. John. 
SHORT STORIES have appeared by Rabin. 
dranath ‘Tagore, [Elizabeth Robins, Laurence 


Housman, Louis Golding, Margaret Cole, Barry 
Pain, Alec Waugh, etc. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES have been contributed by 

















Clemence Dane A. G. Tansley, F.R.S. 
Bernard Shaw Cicely Hamilton 
Robert Lynd G. D. H. Cole 
Arthur Greenwood Stephen Gwynn 


Ramsay Macdonald H. J. Massingham 

Prof. Edward Mellanby Sylvia Thompson 

Prof. J. A. Thomson G. A. Birmingham 
Leonard Woolf. 


MAUDE ROYDEN'S book, “Sex and Common- 
sense,” first appeared in serial form in “Time and 
Tide,’’ causing widespread interest and appreciation. 

** Time and Tide ”’ has dealt extensively 
with questions of special interest to 


women, such as 
The unmarried mother Married Women Workers 





Child assault Women preachers 
Equal pay and Opportunities Women jurors and police 
Welfare work Clean milk 


University women in politics. 

PRESENT YOURSELF AND/OR A FRIEND 
WITH A SUBSCRIPTION TO “TIME AND 
TIDE” FOR 1922. 

Subscription Rates :— 
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3 months, 5s. 
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ordinary man and attach itself as aliving thing to the daily life of 
his reader. It is a great pity that he lacks this quality, since his 
subject gave him a great opportunity. It ought not to be 
difficult to get the ordinary man interested in the science of 
psychology by talking to him about his own psychology in his 
everyday life. And one can go a step further. The science of 
psychology, if it were really scientific and if it penetrated down 
from the study and the laboratory to the man in the street, 
might have a very considerable influence upon the man in the 
street’s everyday life. Reading this book one can hardly avoid 
repeatedly stopping amazed at the small amount of knowledge 
which man has accumulated about his own psychology, and at 
the necessary consequence that he has done little or nothing 
deliberately to alter his psychology and therefore his existence. 
We have far more profound scientific knowledge about the 
coloration of piebald mice than about any of our own mental 
operations. By this kind of knowledge we can determine, and 
do determine, that generations of mice shall be born white 
instead of black, that the race of horses shall have speed and 
that of dogs shall have intelligence, that potatoes shall not die of 
wart disease. It is this kind of knowledge which during the 
last 150 years has given us almost complete control over our 
material environment. Yet, what goes on in the heads of our 
next-door neighbours and of ourselves is of infinitely more im- 
portance to us and to our existence than the coloration of mice 
or all the wonders and inventions of physical science. There is 
no doubt that a real science of psychology applied to everyday 
life might revolutionise the world far more than the science of 
electromagnetism. But the science of psychology which we 
apply in daily life is still that of the paleolithic age. An example, 
suggested by Mr. Drever, will prove this. For thousands of 
years now we have been “ punishing”? one another—parents their 
children, teachers their pupils, and the State its unruly citizens. 
If you go into the prisons of the most enlightened European 
country to-day you will see human beings being punished, with 
rather less brutality, but in the same way and for the same 
object as men were being punished a thousand years before 
Christ. Yet no real attempt has been made until comparatively 
recent times to investigate the psychological effect of this punish- 
ment, to discover whether it produces the desired result. The 
science of psychology is still weak and infantile, yet it enables us 
to know that these prison punishments, and many of the parental 
and magisterial] punishments, are not only barbarously cruel, but 
actually produce exactly the opposite effect from that which is 
desired. 


SIR A. W. WARD’S PAPERS 


Collected Papers. By Srr A. W. Warp. Vols. III., IV. and 
Vv. Cambridge University Press. 31s. 6d., 31s. 6d. and 36s. 


The Master of Peterhouse has brought to an end the harvest 
of his contributions to historical and literary learning. He has 
reaped over wide acres, rendering the task of sampling a crop 
that includes set orations, prefaces to books, contributions to 
periodicals both popular and erudite, obituary notices and other 
matters far from easy. An adequate survey of Sir A. W. Ward’s 
papers on illustrious Germans like Klopstock, Ernst Curtius 
and Diintzer, for example, would require a lengthy review to 
itself. A strong continuity of purpose runs through these 
erudite pages. Criticism was an art with Lamb, Hazlitt and 
Matthew Arnold; with Sir Adolphus it is an industry. The 
first method has its disadvantages, as when Hazlitt devotes the 
greater part of his survey of Ben Jonson to Sejanus, by no means 
the most characteristic of Ben’s works. Still, we get from him 
the spirit of the Elizabethans and Jacobeans, judiciously illus- 
trated by their finer passages. Sir A. W. Ward takes dramatists 
like Heywood and Shirley ; he tells us what is known of their 
lives, the order in which their plays were produced, the origins 
of their plots and what their contemporaries thought about them. 
It is satisfying, just as a country beefsteak is satisfying, but 
more cannot be said. 

Sir A. W. Ward seems more at home when he comes to the 
‘period when English literature was getting drilled into shape. 
and the couplet had come into its own. His defence of Dryden, 
whose memory has been attacked sometimes with, but more 
often without, reason, is generous and persuasive. When all is 
said and done, the First Part of Absalom and Achitophel must 
remain one of the glories of English letters, and, as Sir Walter 
Scott has well contended, though Pope may have taken longer 
flights than Dryden, he never soared to the heights of his strong- 
pinioned predecessor. In John Evelyn, so reasonable, so con- 
sistent, Sir Adolphus finds a subject thoroughly after his heart, 
while he descends with some severity on the late Austin Dobson's 





edition of the Diary. “ The bibliography which precedes the 
index called for a much closer revision,” the later editions of 
The Life of Mrs. Godolphin remaining unspecified, with one or two 
more lapses, and the annotation of the text is not “ in our judg- 
ment adequate.” But then, Sir Adolphus is a believer in minute- 
ness of scholarship, no matter how humble the author may be. 
He has himself bestowed extraordinary pains on that copious 
line-joiner, John Byrom, whose works he edited for the Cheetham 
Society, and yet his honesty forbids him to claim more for Byrom 
than that he was a writer of pleasing verse. Lillo, too, who 
recreated domestic tragedy, after its long sleep since Arden of 
Feversham and other late Elizabethan or Jacobean plays, finds 
in Sir A. W. Ward an exhaustive expositor, who is not content 
until he has traced the influence of The London Merchant on 
Diderot and Lessing. It is a bypath of research ; Fielding had 
good sense on his side when he sneered at the “ low, dirty, *‘ last 
dying speeches’ called tragedies " of “your Dillo or Lillo.” 

Travel for Sir A. W. Ward is a peg for historical disquisition. 
He publishes a shrewd speculation, written in 1865, on what 
would happen when Germany came under the leadership of 
“the most unmitigatedly hideous of capitals.” But a more 
personal note is sounded in the obituary notices to be found 
towards the end of Sir Adolphus’s last volume. Here, again, a 
sense of proportion is not his strong point. He treats Leslie 
Stephen—the “old Vernon,” though he does not say s0, of 
Meredith’s Egoist—with a certain want of enthusiasm. Nothing, 
however, could be more neatly done than his explanation of the 
kindness of heart that lay beneath the rugged exterior and 
atrabilious temper of Freeman, the historian, while close 
acquaintanceship has been turned to happy use in the 
characters of Lord Acton and of Dr. J. W. Donaldson. 
Manchester loyalty to Helen Faucit finds expression in a well- 
considered summary of her stage career. 


IN DEFENCE OF INDISCRETION 


While I Remember. By SterHeEN McKenna. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 21s. 


A very large proportion of the books now being published are 
books of biography, and a rapidly increasing number of works of 
the personal kind issued in varieties of forms are in substance 
autobiographical. So dominant, in effect, is becoming the 
personal note in a wide range of literature, that we seem to 
stand in need of some kind of code governing its proper use. As 
matters are, so many men, so many minds. Let us take as a 
sample Mr. Stephen McKenna. To the question, “ When is an 
autobiography not an autobiography?” Mr. McKenna would 
apparently reply, “* When it is written in the third person and in 
the historical manner.” Or, as others might prefer to put it, 
** When it is written pompously and didactically.” 

Let us examine first Mr. McKenna’s reasons for writing the 
book under notice, and then his own exposition of the way in 
which such a book ought to be written. Both are given in his 
preface. He writes this book because he wishes to record certain 
impressions of a vanished generation ; his excuse for publishing 
it is that the opinions and recollections cf middle life are so 
seldom articulate. ‘* We are hardly ever allowed to look through 
the spectacles of thirty at the world as it appears to the eyes of 
thirty” ; and “ possibly there is still room for recollections that 
have frankly been written for publication before age has too 
greatly blurred the outline of memory or distance eliminated too 
ruthlessly the unimportant.” Certainly ; there is ample room. 
It is a good thing that men in the early thirties should raise the 
standard of revolt against the convention that the writing of 
memoirs is the prerogative of age. The effect of that convention, 
as Mr. Shane Leslie says in the apologia for his The End of 4 
Chapter, which Mr. McKenna quotes, is that “ people who are 
old enough to write memoirs have usually lost their memory.” 

But what sort of memoirs, then, are the insurgent thirties to 
write ? Mr. McKenna tells us. 

It is with the life of that generation and not with gossip about 
this or that member of it that I am concerned. . . . It is still 
believed by some who were trained in a tradition of reticence that 
intimate portraits and studies should be withheld so long as the 
originals or their friends can be offended or hurt by unsought 
publicity. While a man of even thirty-three, spending most of 
his life in London, may have met more than a few of the statesmen 
and financiers, the sailors and soldiers, the artists, authors and 
actors who have now chief place in the interest of their country- 
men, I feel that it would be impudent for him to scatter his 
unsolicited opinion on those whom he has been invited to meet 
privately. This book will therefore be free from what has been 
called an “index of improper names.” It would be no less 
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7 TNT How I Shall Save £170 


The Conscience 





of the World. 





I Thousands of famine-stricken victims 
in Russia are dependent upon the con- 
science of the world for life itself. If 
their cry is unheeded, before a year 
has passed the peoples of the County of 
Buzuluk will have been entirely wiped 


out. A wire just received says 


Present death-rate equals 100% 
per annum and is increasing. 


Must Vienna’s 





Children Starve? 





g Unless help is continued during the 
coming winter, the children who have 
been kept alive by relief agencies for 

Whilst 


statesmen confer these children are 


the past two years will starve. 


at the mercy of disease and famine. 


THOUSANDS of REFUGEES 





Write for “ 
price 3d., post free, to Friends’ Relief Committee, 


in Poland need food, clothing and help 


in reconstructing the bases of their life. 





Send your subscriptions to Friends’ Relief Committee 


(A. RUTH FRY, Hon. Sec.), 
Room 5, 27 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Gifts in kind and Clothing (new or partly worn) 
may be sent to the Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, 


London, E.C. 4. 





The Russian Famine,” by Anna Haines, 


27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


Nil 


DOT Mi 


Win 


I 


on Income Tax. 





 leppeeengpen TAX—I don’t mind confessing !—stands between 

me and saving. If it were not for the Income Tax, ah! 
But there it is and—it would appear—there it will stay. And 
the necessity for saving stays too. I am getting older ; I ought to 
have a nice little bit put by. Take away the “ nice” and that’s 
just what I have. It’s only a little bit. But last year, if it 
hadn’t been for Income Tax, I should have saved, oh, quite a 
decent sum. 

Well, this year I determined to tackle the problem”of saving 
really scientifically. And I had my eye on the Income Tax. 
My investments—a few shares here, a few there—bring me in 
about £40 a year less 6s. in the £. £12 gone in Income Tax! 
Carefully note that. 

Then I investigated this Income-Investment Plan of the Sun 
Life of Canada. I found, to my astonishment, that it offered 
me a double saving of Income Tax. (As I adopted the plan 
I may as well give the actual transaction.) My age is 38. I 
have arranged with the Sun Life of Canada to deposit with 
them £56 16s. per annum for twenty years. Each year, pro- 
viding the rate remains as now, I shall get Income Tax rebate 
of £8 10s. So that in the twenty years I shall have paid the 
Income Tax authorities £170 less than I otherwise should have 
paid them. At the end of the 20 years I shall receive from the 
Company £1,000, plus estimated profits of £405— in all £1,405. 
My deposits during the period will have been £1,136 only, so 
that the net profit, taking into consideration Income Tax saved, 
will be £439. A very handsome return on my investment! 
And on this sum I shall not be called upon to pay one penny- 
piece in Income Tax. 

If I am not able to keep up these deposits, I can exercise any 
one of several options after the Policy has been in force three 
years. And I can always see on the back of my Policy exactly 
what I can do with it, how much the Policy is worth in any 
one year, what Loan I may get on it, and so on. 

But there is another great advantage connected with this 
system of saving, which is, that after making a first deposit 
my life is insured free for £1,000, plus half of every deposit 
made. That is to say, supposing anything happens to me, 

for instance, in the fifth year, my dependants will receive from 
the Sun Life of Canada no less a sum than £1,142, although 
I have deposited only £284. That is a great feature, and it 
should make every man, who has the double responsibility 
of providing for his own old age and for the welfare of dependants, 
investigate the plan most carefully. 

The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £23,000,000, 
and are under strict Government supervision. 

Any one desiring further information should write, stating 
exact date of birth, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 


The Sun Life of Canada is, of course, the Company which 
specialises in annuities, both immediate and deferred. 








THE VERY LATEST 
BOOK on MARRIAGE 


Readers of “ The New Statesman” have often read announcements of 
many other of our clean sex books, and will admit their exceedingly 
— & standard. 
new volume—“ Wise Wedlock”—the author, Dr. G. 
Courtenay Beale, has given his beat. It is undoubtedly , tH most 
—, book ever published on questions affecting 

ps. In our monthly magazine ** Health and Efficiency" - 

we had recently some instructive articles on Birth whieh 
brought and still are bringing many hundreds of A which 
prove that the greatest need in Sex Literature to-day is a frank, 
ae yr volume which will give the answers to these questions 


a clear and clean manner. You will Gnd all the informa 
Post Free. 


Be long sought in 
Wise Wedlock 
Other books have touched the fringe of the subject, but In “ Wise 
Wedlock"’ you will ee all your questions answered. Write now 
while you think of it, to address below, enclosing cheque or postal 
order for 6s. 9d., and the book will reach you by return post in sealed 
cover. A copy of * Health and Efficiency “ will be seat with the book. 








HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 
Dept. 169, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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impudent for him to assume that anyone is interested in the 

insignificances of his private life. 

Now, before we go on to consider the validity of this doctrine 
in theory, let us first study its results in practice. Opinions may, 
and do, vary as to the merits of Mr. McKenna’s novels, but 
nobody can complain of most of those novels that they are dull 
or uninteresting. There is a great deal to be said for the view 
that, whether you want to paint a picture of a period or to preach 
a gospel, the best medium is the medium of fiction, and there is 
a great deal more to be said for it when you happen to be a 
novelist by trade. Mr. McKenna’s own medium is fiction. 
Here, where he wants both to paint a picture of a period and, to 
some extent, to preach a gospel, he contrives merely to be both 
dull and irritating, and he gives us here a book which also 
barely escapes the charge of being priggish and snobbish. 

In what way, one is driven to ask, would it be more “ impu- 
dent” for a writer to “ scatter his unsolicited opinion ” on the 
interesting people he has met, than it is for him to scatter his 
opinion, equally unsolicited, on the history of his own time 
considered in its broader and more impersonal aspects? One 
asks the question more urgently when that opinion is of such a 
value, that at one end it goes beyond the extreme of Liberalism 
in attributing the main responsibility for the European War to 
Lord Carson, and at the other goes beyond the extreme of 
Conservatism in still howling for the head of William Hohenzollern 
upon a charger. Or why should it be more “ impudent” for 
him to assume that anyone is interested in the “ insignificances 
of his private life,” than to assume that any very large number of 
people are wildly interested in a survey of current history, as 
seen from the angle of Westminster School and “ the House ” ? 
(The latter is an Oxford College which nobody, who happens to 
have been there, ever thinks of calling by its name.) 

While I Remember, in short, is an admirable example of how a 
young man should not write memoirs—which does not by any 
means imply that a young man should not write memoirs. But 
when he does, he should avoid combining the reticences proper 
to age with the arrogances frequent in youth. 


ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY 


The King’s Council in the North. By R. R. Rem, M.A., D.Litt. 
Longmans. 28s. 

Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Vol. VI. By HeLen 
M. Cam, M.A., and Lupwik Exruitcn, B.Litt., D.Jur. 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


Modern historical research is becoming increasingly elaborate, 
precise and conscientious. Here are three studies which repre- 
sent an enormous amount of skilled and patient labour for a 
return which is certainly not more than adequate. Miss Cam 
has studied the Hundred Rolls of 1274 and 1275 in a manner 
which does great credit to her industry and helps to clear up 
several doubtful points about medizval English administration. 
She has discovered, for instance, what a Rageman Roll is: her 
theory that it is a document which has come to have a ragged 
edge because it is sealed at the bottom with the seals ofthe Hundred 
Court jurors, each fixed on to a separate slip torn in the bottom 
of the roll, is endorsed by the learned editor of the Oxford Studies 
in Legal and Social History, Professor Vinogradoff; she has 
thrown new light on that formidable piece of medizval machinery, 
the General Eyre; she has tabulated every available particular 
about all the General Eyres that ever were held, and in her last 
chapter has exposed to the light of day a formidable and authentic 
catalogue-of the crimes and abuses represented by their alleged 
victims to have occurred round about 1274 in the county of 
Essex. A deplorable catalogue it is, of fraudulent exemptions 
and still more fraudulent extortions; of failures to arrest the 
guilty and of unlawful arrest of the innocent, of the stealing of 
cows and distraining of horses,and the highway robbery by two 
bailiffs of Brentwood of four new pair of shoes, a pair of boots 
and a new girdle. It is a relief to find, however, that this last 
accusation cannot be substantiated and probably owed its origin 
to an imaginative flight on the part of the jurors. 

Mr. Ehrlich, the author of the second monograph in the same 
book, has a theme susceptible of rather more generalised treat- 
ment: he deals with Proceedings against the Crown between 
1216 and 1327,and has collected some very interesting cases to 
show exactly how far in the heyday of the Middle Ages the maxim 
that the King can do no wrong could be stretched or contracted. 
Here again, the circumstance with which the material is set forth 
might seem to be almost over-elaborate, and very little is left to 
Providence or common sense in the way of explaining the 
platitude that, “ the monarchical and aristocratic elements of 


medizval life were engaged in a constant struggle for supremacy.” 
But students will be glad to have full details of such cases as that 
of the Men of St. Albans, when Edward III. quite complacently 
allowed his judges to announce that his great-grandfather had 
been wrong to grant a Charter to St. Albans. For here we have 
the king himself appearing as the champion of the Common Law 
against the Crown. Not that great-grandsons, inconvenienced 
by the results of their ancestors’ activities, are often chary about 
putting their great-grandfathers in the wrong. 

Of more interest to the inexpert is Miss Reid’s study of the 
King’s Council in the North. Miss Reid has long been at work 
on the history of the Northern Counties under the Tudors and 
Stuarts: her study, published by the Royal Historical Society, 
of the rising of the Northern earls against Elizabeth is authori- 
tative. In the present book she covers much more ground with 
equal care and thoroughness. In the Dictionary of English 
History, the Council of the North is said to have been created in 
1569: more recent writers put it back to 1537, but Miss Reid 
shows clearly enough that its history is more or less continous 
since, at least, 1482. Richard III. appears as the real founder of 
an institution which, Miss Reid assures us, by no means deserved 
the bad name which some historians have given it. At both ends 
of its career, in fact, its efficiency confers an unction on two of 
the villains of the historical text-books, for Strafford shares with 
the murderer of the Princes the place of honour in Miss Reid’s 
book. A century and a-half of very troublous times certainly 
left a record in the North, which seems to show the need for 
something more than Justices of the Peace and Quarter Sessions 
and Assizes to keep the most elementary form of government 
going. To be able to go to York instead of London, with the 
same confidence of getting a verdict, at least not directly due to 
intimidation, was really important to the poor suitor from the 
Dales, and to have someone else than the local bully to stop local 
bullying must have been well worth the risk that that same 
authority might be inconveniently strict about profiteering in 
cloth and similar evasions of the regulations affecting industry. 

Indeed, so varied and full of incident is the story that Miss Reid 
has to tell that there is little time or place for redundancy or 
pedantry in her book. It only needs a little more verve, a little 
compression, and a little more “ atmosphere” to become history 
in the real sense—the sort of history which is not only accurate 


‘ and true but is also a tale to draw children from their play and 


old men from the chimney-corner. It begins in just the right 
way, with a vigorously drawn sketch of the Northern countryside; 
it ends with the splendid tragedy of Wentworth’s success and 
failure. It suggests a new and a very searching test to be 
applied to a hundred and fifty important years—the test of the 
power to solve “ the problem of the North.” It helps to round 
off the portraits of many of the most familiar figures of the time, 
and brings others less familiar, like Gargrave and Scrope, into 
welcome prominence. One may hope that, in spite of all its 
footnotes and in spite of a certain lifelessness, which may perhaps 
be partly explained by their rigorous completeness, the book will 
be read by some of those, outside the circle of experts and 
students, whose imaginations can be set to work by an authentic 
record of the past. 


SELF-HELP UP TO DATE 


The Story of a Toiler’s Life. By James Muxiix. Maunsel and 
Roberts. 8s. 

The bare-footed boy who in defiance of circumstances emerges 
with feet firmly planted on the ladder of a learned profession is 
a familiar figure in improving story books. But Dr. Mullin’s 
record of his struggles cannot be described as a triumph for the 
principles laid down by Samuel Smiles. On the contrary, 
material success with him was less the reward of self-denial 
than of indulgence in an overmastering passion. The flame of 
this passion was first kindled by the innocent pages of Sandford 
and Merton, and from that hour books were to him the only 
thing that mattered. They were not possessions easily acquired 
in a country town in Tyrone sixty years ago by a youngster 
whose widowed mother was striving to keep her household 
on a wage of sixpence a day. But where there’s a will theres 
a way, and young Mullin, unlike orthodox heroes of the self-help 
school, did not allow scruples to stand in his way. He tells 
without a blush of bribing his companions with tops and marbles 
to steal tattered volumes from their homes, and he actually 
boasts of skill in cheating his schoolmaster out of treasured 
copies of the London Journal. One of his great feats of diplo- 
macy was to obtain the run of the store of a hawker who proclaimed 
himself ‘“‘ Eugene O'Neill of the Bloody Hand and Dagger. 
This eccentric disposed of his wares by Dutch auction, introducing 
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Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

“Alopecia Areata, h “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. ) 


™ Everybod: should read this book.""—Scotsmars. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion.” The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''— Medical Record 
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a Bible or prayer-book as “a gun to shoot the divil,’’ 
and all volumes in a foreign language as the works of “ Harry 
Stottle showing how to turn pot metal into goold.” 

The youthful Mullin had preferences in printed matter, but 
he excluded nothing. In default of fiction or poetry he did not 
disdain theology, and, unlike the majority of Ulster Catholics, 
he devoured Foxe’s Book of Martyrs as greedily as Challoner’s 
Lives of the Missionary Priests. Apprenticed to a cartmaker, 
who thought him overpaid with half-a-crown a week for twelve 
hours a day, the boy decided that by taking up Latin and Greek 
he would avoid the temptation of spending too much money 
on books. Hard work and the drastic economies entailed in 
the struggle to keep himself and his mother on a weekly income 
of five shillings left him at twenty-two with a bent back and 
hair turning grey. But at this age he was able to take a 
course at Cookstown Academy, and later he won a scholarship 
at Galway College, upon which, with tuitions and spells of work 
as a carpenter, he managed to live till he had obtained his 
medical degree. Dr. Mullin claims no special virtue for himself. 
So far from making sacrifices to achieve ambitions, he declares 
with a chuckle of pure enjoyment that in devoting himself to 
books he had merely pursued what was for him a primrose 
path. His confirmed bookishness did not rule out other en- 
thusiasms. As befitted his Ulster breeding, he was a stout 
politician, and was early enrolled in the ranks of the Fenians. 
Cookstown did not participate in the °67 Rising, but after the 
collapse of the insurrection Mullin was for a time “ on the run.” 
He admits the movement had no hope of success, but his sternest 
denunciations are reserved for the priests who opposed it on 
this ground. Yet, with a curious lack of logic, we find him half 
a century later marshalling against Padriac Pearse the argu- 
ments which he upbraids the Catholic clergy for using against 
the Fenians. Party feuds raged fiercely in the Tyrone of his 
youth, but Dr. Mullin has no bitterness against Orangemen. 
Unlike a good many Catholics, he knew them on the human 
as well as the political side, and discovered that their practice 
was more tolerant than their theory. In later days, when he 
was a power amongst the Irish in Great Britain, Dr. Mullin 
cherished as a very high compliment the shout that greeted 
him as he rose to speak at a Nationalist meeting: ‘* Here comes 
this bloody Orangeman from the North of Ireland.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Memoir of Sir Edward Fry. By his daughter, AcNes Fry. Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Sir Edward was born ten years before Queen Victoria came to the 
throne and did not die till within a month of the Armistice. A long life 
has seldom been more closely filled with varied work. When, in 1848, 
the young Bristol Friend had to decide on a profession, it seemed a mere 
chance whether he was destined to distinguish himself in literature, 
science, medicine or the law. He was a fine pleader, an impartial 
judge, a distinguished scientist, a passionate upholder of purity in 
public life, but it is as a great conciliator that he will be remembered, 
and although his remarkable powers in this direction were, at various 
times, exercised in regard to Irish land, Welsh coal, London water and 
many subjects of industrial dispute, it is as an internationalist that 
he will count most in the future. He was a forerunner of the statesmen 
who are going to build up the League of Nations. Lord Grey was 
right when, in 1907, he refused to listen to his protest that as he had 
never specialised in international law and could not speak French 
fluently he was not the right person to be appointed chief British 
delegate to The Hague Peace Conference. His function was to guide 
men towards peace. He guided them by a way which is not perhaps 
the only, or the all-sufficient, way, but which is one of those that will 
have to be used if they are ever to get there. It is the way, not of 
impassioned fraternity, but of pure justice. Justice, not in any 
restricted legal sense, but rather in the sense in which it was used by 
Plato, was indeed the animating idea of Fry’s life. He sought for it 
and found it everywhere, preserving the stars from wrong and leaving 
its imprint on the most minute facts of nature and the most trivial 
occurrences of human life. Although he early gave up Quakerism as a 
sect and did not attach himself to any Church, he remained deeply 
religious, feeling the possibility and the need of prayer, and believing 
that through Christ the Eternal Justice had manifested itself to men. 
Special aspects of this varied career will, no doubt, appeal to special 
sets of readers ; the chapter on Sir Edward Fry’s work for English and 
Irish Universities will, for instance, be welcome to many who do not 
care about his legal or scientific work ; but many people will find the 
man himself more interesting than what he did. 


The Manchester Guardian. By W. Hastam Mixis. Chatto and Windus. 
6s. 


To the century number of the Manchester Guardian, published in 
May last, Mr. Haslam Mills contributed an able survey of the hundred 
years, written not as a detailed short history, but as a closely com- 


——— 


Pacted monograph. This he has now republished in a volume 
produced in an unusually attractive format, with excellently chosen 
illustrations. It gives a vivid picture of political and journalistic 
Manchester during the Reform epoch, when the paper was founded, 
through the long struggle for free trade, the Gladstonian epoch, and 
the later years. Mr. C. P. Scott took the editorial chair just as the 
paper had passed its jubilee, and his fifty years of direction constitute 
what is perhaps the most notable editorship in the annals of the English 
daily Press. Mr. Mills, long a member of the Manchester staff, 
describes the expansion of the paper, the literary and personal 
influences that have gone to the making of its distinctive character, 
and the pervasive force of its editor’s spirit. The appropriate destiny 
for such a volume as this, written as it is with a “ wrist for English 
prose ’ (to use a phrase of the author’s own), would be for it to be 
enshrined as a first-year prize in the schools of journalism now so 
widely established throughout the English-speaking world. 
Sculpture of To-Day. By Kineton Parkes. Vol. I.: America— 
Great Britain—Japan. Chapman and Hall. 25s. 

Even to-day, when one has become accustomed to shrugging one’s 
shoulders and paying whatever is asked, twenty-five shillings is a 
stiff price for such a book as Mr. Parkes’. He may be right in his 
contention that sculpture suffers badly from neglect in this country, 
but his book, which contains little that is new and much that is trite 
will hardly remedy that state of affairs—actually, a far better book 
priced at 25s. would fail of such an object. The book should, however, 
serve a certain purpose in enabling, let us say, a hostess, previously 
ignorant, to talk as if she knew something of contemporary sculpture. 
Mr. Parkes mentions a number of modern sculptors, describes their 
better-known works and where such works are to be seen, giving 
photographs of a large number of statues. The value of the latter, 
however, is considerably diminished by the fact that they are printed 
on both sides of the same page in many cases. This might be excusable 
on grounds of economy in a low-priced book ; in the present volume 
it simply strikes one as parsimonious. 


Queen Alexandra. By W. R. H. Trowsrivce. With an introduction 
by Walburga, Lady Paget. T. Fisher Unwin. 2ls. 

The staunchest Republican need not be ashamed to enjoy such a 
story as this. Gossip about those we know is one of the pleasantest 
of pastimes, and in a sense all British subjects “‘ know ” Queen 
Alexandra. Even if they have never seen her the picture papers have 
familiarised them with her appearance, her smile, her clothes, with 
those external facts, which we quickly learn about, “‘ the people who 


‘live opposite ” (and how interesting little authentic details of their 


life is !). It is this sense of acquaintance with our own royalties which 
makes us, apart from any snobbery, interested in their private lives. 
They start as real people and almost rank with the Chaplins and 
Pickfords in human interest. Mr. Trowbridge, moreover, has been 
exceedingly successful in his presentation of the Queen-Dowager, and 
the touch of romance is not wanting, for Alexandra was born in 1844 
to relatively “ poor, but honest parents.”” Her father had at that 
time no idea that he would ultimately become King of Denmark, and 
had little more to live on than his pay as a Captain in the Guards. 
Yet his daughter was ultimately the queen of the richest and most 
powerful monarch in Europe. Mr. Trowbridge’s book will be welcomed 
by many and deserves its welcome. 


Twenty Years in Roumania. By Mavupe Parkinson. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

One imagines that Miss Parkinson is the writer of thoroughly enter- 
taining and slightly inconsequent letters. These reminiscences appear 
to have no clear sequence in time and it is possible to open the book 
and start to read at any point. Chapter XI. opens with the name of 
M. Take Jonescu. Now, one thinks, we shall have some light on 
Roumania’s foreign minister, but by the time one has turned the page 
it is “‘ Charlie,” Madame Jonescu’s pet retriever, who has the centre of 
the picture. Still more startling is it to find two sentences of this 
description running straight on: “No evening party can ever be 
successful without the inevitable card-table, and very great sums are 
lost and won during the evening ; sums that very often the persons 
concerned can ill-afford to lose. As I have mentioned elsewhere 
most of the rivers in Roumania are very shallow, but the river Bistritza 
is certainly an exception.” It may be that the difficulty of committing 
suicide by drowning after one had been cleaned out at cards suggested 
this very sudden change of subject, but the author gives no hint of it. 
Yet the inconsequence that pervades the book is not without a certain 
charm, and Miss Parkinson certainly never dwells long enough on any 
one subject to bore her readers. 


Potatoes and Pigs, with Milk, as the Basis of Britain's Food Supply. 
By Lorp Biepistor. Hugh Rees. Is. 

Lord Bledisloe has examined the full weight of the burden that the 
German submarine campaign inflicted upon Great Britain, and he 
proposes to make the country secure by giving it unlimited milk and 
unlimited bacon with potatoes, also ad lib. He has set his views out 
in a pamphlet, which was read in the first instance before the British 
Association at Edinburgh. The paper is stimulating and suggestive, 
but it ignores certain important facts. There are, for instance, many 
English soils on which the average potato yield is four tons to the acre, 
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-_ "WYCHWOOD SCHOOL, 
| es dois 1 BANBURY ROAD, OXFORD. 


\N EW EpvucaTIOnAL IDEALS 
ed in private school of 
} - el af to a. Sa classes 
Fricndly a ae development 
of individual character by freedom 
and self-government, but with old- 
standard of courtesy and 
refinement. Liberal, cultured, 
open-air life. Lectures, art- -galleries, 
| concerts, swimming, boating, ten- 
| nis. No epidemic in 20 years. Elder 
girls prepared for University. 
Fes: {150 per annum. 
Pri : Miss Batty, Miss 





ncipals 
Lee (M.A. Oxon.), Miss Coster 
(B.Litt. Oxon.). 
Private Address: 
77 Banbury Road, Oxford, 

















A SECURITY WHICH DOES NOT DEPRECIATE. 


a Assurance provides a means of savingjwhich for 
———> and advantage is unequalled. Endowment Assur- 
is Life Assurance combined with Investment 


PRUDENT IAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 


























15, BISHOPGEATE, LONDON, EC. 2 




















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 
Jan. sth—HOLIDAY TOUR, ALGERIA -TUNISIA. 24 days, 69 gus. 
Feb. srd.—GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 5 weeks, 98 
Feb. 6th—MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF NORTH AFRICA, “The Garden of 
Allah” (de Luxe), 31-33 days, 115 gus. 
= 1sth.—SPAIN and MOROCCO. 5 weeks, 125 gms. 
Road, BE tp of these and otber tours from Miss Bismor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 


BATTLEFIELDS AND GRAVES. 
arrangements for 47 visits from convenient centres, including 

wri teau des Trois Tours, Y Illustrated Booklet and advice free.— 

S4,-, Cawston, BATTLE. TELDS BUREAUS, Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W. 


REFORMED INNS 
A& for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the "s Refreshment ome Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


EASTBOURNE. .—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. locality, tral sheltered ition. Special 
winter terms. Christmas-New Year fesii Ries hire. ettered_ position diploma). 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Crobam Hurst Boarding House, 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter Gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Bus. 
































NOW READY. 


NDEX to “THE New STATESMAN,” Vol. XVII. (April 

gth to October rst, 1921). Post free, 1s. (Postal 

Subscribers are entitled to Index gratis on request.)—THE 

NEw +. 7 to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
2. 














In spite of Irish crises, the stories of her children 

S$ u rd and are always amusing, and, although it is something 

of a chestnut, I am tempted to repeat one I have 

A di told before. Pat had seen advertised and exhibi- 

stou n ing ted in Regent Street (as all have who know that 

. . famous thoroughfare) the fire-stove which claints 

Ari thmetic you save half the usual amount of fuel required 

® by other stoves. The Irishman thought he 

would buy a couple to please his boss, so that 

there would be no need to use any coal at all. Unless sold before my great silver and 

jewel sale to be held on December 15th and z2oth at Calder House, Piccadilly, the eighth 

wonder of the world will be offered. It is nothing less than a Paul Lamerie lady’s and 

gentleman’s Dressing Case with nearly 600 ozs. of silver init. The set is in its original 

new condition. The owner who has instructed me to sell is a descendant of the actual 

purchaser nearly 200 yearsago. I have pointed out to him how unwise it is to keep such 

a treasure hidden away and hardly ever to see the light of day. Had the money been 

invested instead of being spent on this gorgeous and unique set, the compound interest 

would have yielded six millions and a half pounds ({6,500,000). To the New Poor the 

advice I would give with all the emphasis at my command would be to consult their 

solicitor and ask whether they cannot get an order from the Courts to sell those heir- 

looms that are 1 dormant at the bank, etc. Thousands of ounces of silver oes 
—s some of pounds to be sold by me as indicated above are near! 

looms released by the Court for sale. I am the auctioneer oe tet 

— silver and jewels. Not long silver sold at another sale-room was resold a week 

ter at auction by me for twelve times as much, and a braceict hased in 1914 in a 


swell Regent Street shop for {60 sold at my auction for £375. is not an ted 
instance. Just 3,965 for a lady’s ring with only one diamond; {7,300 for a 
single stone diam pendant, and {5,000 for one emerald I extracted from a lady's 

d and rald These sums were actually paid at one of my auctions. 





‘Attempts have been made to restrict the publicity of my advertisements, so far without 
success. One firm would tell you to avoid the disastrous ring or “ knock-out,” and 
save all commission. I quite agree. It is only two or three years ago that some 
diamonds were sold (one lot), shall Isay for {900. If 7 had come to my sale I should 
| an advised a reserve price of {1,800 and have obtained it, but the ever-present and 
indispensable dealers, owing to the lack of knowledge on the part of the auctioneer, 
shared the additional {900 which should have gone into the pockets of one of the New 
Poor who either had not heard of or were prejudiced against Hurcomb. What a pity 
they did not know that I had gained my knowledge of diamonds, jewels, and plate by 
weer Ge Cane Se the age of 14 to 27 ; from 27 to 54 I had had a wide and 
varied experience in the auction-rooms as a dealer in jewels, pearls, and plate, ¢ gaining in 
addition an intimate acquaintanceship with the dealers and the methods of * knock- 
out,” etc. Since I have become an auctioneer, from age 54 to 58 (present Gena, Truth 
has described me as a knocker-out of the “ knock-out,” and also that I am an expert 
“second to none.” “ That nowhere else will you get better price or more honest 
advice; that I have a wide and honourable reputation, etc.” I can truthfully say 
there is no other auctioneer, and never has been one, who has had the practical workshop 
and sale-room training that I have had. Is that not a good reason why you should put 
me to the test? When not in the rostrum, I am at your service at the office, or 
ready to call on you when in your neighbourhood while I am touring the country 
with my we expert in my old gy ° 
Just think of it. The pal his art a ] 
helper will call and tell you all they can for an urious y 
agreed fee — omay joes not exceed 218. — “ ‘ 
week's tour ec in the East Coast, returning 
via Leicester, Cambridge, and Newmarket. Valua- C g 
tions, Probate and Insurance, at am oe. fees. Oo n Vv 1 n c 1 n 
Stamps bought.—-W. E. HURCOMB, 
House pane of Dover Street), Piccadilly, — cu ations 


don, W. "Phone: Regent 475. 





OOKS.—Who’'s Who, 1921, as new, 16s.; Oscar Wilde's House 
of Pomegranates, coloured plates, oo. Warner, Imperial Cricket, 455. ; 
The Literary Year Book, 1921, §&s. ‘6. met, mew copies, post free, 
2s. 3d.; Lane's Arabian Nights, edited by Stanley Lane Poole, new 
copies, 4 vols., 328. net for 12s. 6d.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George 
Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print collectors, £3 5%., 
Pater’s 1st Edits. Greek Studies, 25s.; Plato and Platonism, 30s.; Wright's Life 
Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton's Works, “ Memorial ” edit., 7 vols., 
£5 58.; Machen’s Heptameron, 1886, {3 38.; Freeman's Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 
£5 58. ; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, 
Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s. ; Present State Old English Furniture, by R.W 
Symonds, 63s.; The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 1911, 218.; Waite’s Hidden 
Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, {2 28. ; Nutt’s Studies on the Legend of the Holy 
Grail, 1888, rare, {4 108. ; Max Beerbohm’s Christmas Garland, ist edit., {2 2s. 
Ernest Dowson's iemmas, 1st Edit., fa 10s. ; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God's Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., 1st Edits., 7 vols., 
£10 10s. Eglinton Tournament, coloured Plates, folio, 1843, £5 58.; George Seoore’s 
Hail oat Farewell, 3 vols., rst Edits., {4 10s.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 
1874, {2 t0s.; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, "1890, £3 38.; Morris (Wm.), Collected 
Works, fine Library Edit., 24 vols., {15 158. (1910); Omar Khayyam, large paper 
copy, Villon Socy., £4 48.; Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., folio coloured plates, 
£6 1os.; Rupert Brooke’s Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, {2; John Davidson's 
Plays, 1894, 308.; Maw t’s Select Works in English, 8 vols., {2 25.; Frank 
Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; send also for catalogue. If you want a 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder 
extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Yule’ s Marco Polo, 2 sein £3 10s.; Belloc’s River of 
London, coloured plate, 6s.; Propert’s Russian Ballet, £6 6s.; Wells’ 
Outline of History, 21s. ; Symond’s Old English Furniture, 638.; Frazer's 

Totenism, 4 vols., 505. ; Burton's Arabian ~~. 17 vols., {21; Hipkin’s Musical 
Instruments, 218. ; Surtee’s Novels, 6 col. plates, is 178. 6d.; De- 
cameron, coloured pla tos. 6d. ; len’s Horty' end Later Work, 2 vols., 508. ; 
vals, 6 Astarte, 18s.; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., {6 tos.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 
vols., el Diary, Wheatley, 10 vols., £7; St set, 80 vols., £25; Lord 
Saosiaate Ww 15 vols., a. £18 158. ; i, Meredith's Novels, 17 3 £4 158.; Smollett’s 
Works, 7 vols., 258. ; . Moore a oe et 2 vols. i. Sa by author, 
£5 58.; Dickens’ Gide. = 22 vols., {6 68.; > at ~ purchased. Cay 
Books WANTED, list free. —HOLLAND BROS., 21 John ‘Bugnt Street, Birmingham . 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Cl ed 
Small Advertisements only. 
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an unprofitable proposition; and this is not among thef several 
objections to his proposal that Lord Bledisloe anticipates. On the 
questions of milk and of importing whole grain instead of flour, the 
writer is on sure ground, but when he speaks of the grazing pig as a 
prime factor in the new scheme, it is necessary to remind him that the 
grazing pig demands strong pig-fencing and that this is only sold at 
prices within the reach of long purses. The pig, like the horse, is a 
noble animal ; our American cousins boast that their factories waste 
no part of him, save the squeal, though most of those who have 
eaten American bacon hold that all flavour, save that of salt, has 
followed the squeal into the unknown. But the pig must be restrained, 
and unti) this can be done, the expensive sty must triumph over the 
cheap improvised shelter. Happily, it is not necessary to accept 
Lord Bledisloe’s theories before praising his pamphlet. His statistics, 
graphs, comparative tables and practical hints, not only justify the 
expenditure of the shilling, they demand it from all engaged or interested 
in agriculture. 


THE CITY 
M ARKETS were, of course, exceedingly satisfied with 


the news that the Irish negotiations had come to a 

satisfactory conclusion, but the improvement in 
the mark had more effect in bringing about a slight rise in 
prices. Most British and foreign loans firmed up a point or 
two, and even Home Rails have recovered somewhat from 
the worst. Tobacco shares, which have displayed some 
weakness of late on reports of American selling, have sud- 
denly recovered their loss; the British American Tobacco 
Company may be affected by the chaotic condition of China, 
in which country it does an enormous business, but the 
Imperial Tobacco Company ought to be doing very well 
indeed, for a reduction in price is overdue. Oil shares have 
also jumped up sharply, the statements at the Royal Dutch 
meeting having had a reassuring effect, as has the fact that 
that company and the Shell have just declared their usual 
interim dividends, payable in cash. Tea shares are good, as 
this industry seems to have turned the corner and dividends 
are again the order of the day. The price of rubber is creep- 
ing up week by week, and it may not yet have been generally 
recognised that at present prices most companies can cover 
their production costs, which have been materially reduced, 
and some can make a profit. Generally speaking, there is a 
more hopeful feeling all round, which even the purblind 
attitude of French Ministers, as reflected by their speeches, 
cannot obliterate. Even in this matter, M. Loucheur’s 
visit to London may result in an improved outlook, and, 
possibly, a German Loan. 


* * * 


In the industrial and commercial world there is a growing 
agitation against the inordinately high railway rates charged 
by the companies for the carriage of goods. Throughout 
the country people are writing to the papers, pointing out 
how these rates are stifling trade. Thus, a Leeds firm points 
out that goods under 3} cwt. are charged 150 per cent. 
above pre-war charges—that is to say, a consignment 
which it cost 2s. to forward in 1914 now costs 5s.—and this 
has become so serious that the complaining firm state that 
they are considering the closing down of trade outside a 
sixty-mile radius. They add that in their business the 
carriage charges are about 15 per cent. of the value of the 
goods, and that they now receive the bulk of their supplies 
by road; the Board of the Bradford Dyers’ Association, a 
very large user of coal in its thirty-eight works, has passed a 
resolution urging the railway companies, in the interests of 
industry as a whole, to make immediate substantial reduc- 
tions in railway rates for coal, “‘ which, unlike most other 
costs, still remain at the highest peak of 1920.” A leading 
article in Engineering complains vigorously of the inordin- 
ately heavy charges now made for the carriage of newspapers 
by rail. True, this traffic goes by fast special or passenger 
train, but so do fish, fruit, milk and other perishable and 
necessarily fast traffic. Now, it shows on how illogical a 
basis—if, indeed, it be any basis at all—railway rates are 
charged, that newspaper parcels, which involve much less 
trouble than most of the fast goods traffic, as they stand a 
certain amount of rough handling (we have all seen the 
way in which the parcels are flung out on the platforms), 
and do not necessitate a cleansing of the vehicles used as is 
necessary in the case of fish, etc., to say nothing of barrows, 
platforms, etc., pay much more than these other descrip- 





tions; on a typical 168-mile journey London newspapers 
are charged 8s. 2d. per cwt. as compared with Is. 9d. per ewt. 
for herrings in brine. The difference cannot be explained 
by the fact that salted herrings are less injurious to the 
community than spicy news, as railway companies do not 
act as arbiters of morals or ethics. For a journey of 272 
miles, ordinary fish costs 3s. 6d. per cwt. for carriage, and 
newspapers 8s. 7d.; milk travels 143 miles for 1s. 8d. per 
ewt., and newspapers pay 8s. 2d., the milk churns being 
returned free, whilst newspaper returns have to pay half the 
ordinary rate. These anomalies are the rule and not the 
exception. One day, when we have a Labour Government 
or a Postmaster-General who takes his job seriously, our 
Post Office will do the same as almost every other Post 
Office in the world, and transport parcels up to one ewt. at 
the same rate for the same weight, whether the contents be 
potatoes or watch springs. 
* * * 

When one realises the extent to which railway rates have 
increased, one marvels that there has not been a great outcry 
in the Pressand elsewhere comparable to that which attended 
the much smaller increase in telephone rates; possibly, 
if the railways were State-owned this would have occurred. 
An example of how increased railway rates affect heavy 
industries was given by Lord Furness at the general meeting 
of the Cargo Fleet Iron Company, when he gave the following 
comparison of railway carriage charges incurred in connection 
with the manufacture and delivery of one ton of finished 
steel in July, 1913, and October, 1921 : 





Carriage Carriage 
ComMopiry. charge charge Per cent. 
July, 1913. Oct , 1921. increase. 
s. d. a ¢. 
Coal and coke on 5 46 -> 111106 .. 121.48 
Iron ore and limestone... S tee ace Ee ce 91.07 
Lime, basic bricks, etc. Ol is 2) = 
General stores, etc. ee 3 em .- 3 #166 .. 196.18 
Delivery of 1 ton of finished 
steel as oe 6 11.71 -- 14 842 .. 13458 
19 8.34 .. 41 11.88 .. 112.96 





Delivered price of steel sec- 
tions ee ee -- £710 O 


This shows that the transport in connection with one ton of 
finished steel has risen in cost from 19s. 8d. in July, 1913, 
to £2 1s. 11d. in October, 1921, an increase of 113 per cent. 
Lord Furness added the following interesting note : 


I think I am correct in stating that the iron and steel trade, 
through its raw and finished materials, provides the railways of this 
country with approximately 25 per cent. of their total trafic, 
measured in tons. In this connection it might interest you to 
know that to produce a ton of finished steel seven to ten tons of 
raw and finished material, slag refuse, etc., has to be handled, of 
which quantity about six tons has to be conveyed by rail. If, 
therefore, the railway companies desire to see a trade revival in 
this industry, and thereby increase their volume of traffic, they must 
get nearer to the old rates. This is a question of the utmost national 
importance, not only to the iron and steel trade but to all other 
industrial undertakings in this country. 


* * * 


-- £210 0 O .. 388.83 


The industrial and commercial magnates of this country 
have always been opposed to the nationalisation of our 
railways, in spite of the enormous economies which would be 
achieved thereby, and now they are reaping their just reward. 
I notice that the Mining Association has also made urgent 
representations as to the necessity of railway rates being 
reduced, but the railway companies might readily retort 
that the collieries should set their own house in order in 
connection with transport. Before the Coal Commission 
the Goods Manager of the Midland Railway stated that half 
the life of the 700,000 privately owned wagons in this 
country is taken up in empty running, through their having 
to be returned empty to their owners, and Sir Eric Geddes 
has pointed out that millions of pounds per annum would be 
saved by pooling these wagons. Yet, the other day, in reply 
to a letter from the Minister of Transport, requesting that 
reconsideration should be given to the question of pooling 
colliery owners’ wagons, the Mining Association decided to 
maintain its former attitude “that the colliery companies 
are not in sympathy with, and cannot therefore consider, 
the adoption of such a scheme.” The railway companies 
might well say to the Mining Association, “Physician, h 
thyself.” A. Emit Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


THE THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 








The School offers two Resear ch Studentships, available for one year 
from the beginning of the Lent Term, 1922—one for {175 and one for 
£75. Application, stating qualifications and giving two references, 
should be made not later than Thursday, December 15th, to the Director, 
London School of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 


Aldwych, V w.c C. 2. 


GUILD OF EDUCA TION 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(recognised by the Board of Education) 
Por Men anp Women. 

REPAKATION FOR TEACHING Adolescents and Adults and 
for Educationa) Social Work. Courses are arran to meet the individual 
needs of students of Education PART TIME CLASSES IN MODERN 
RODS 

wipety Secretary, Guild of Education, 56 Russell Square, w c Se 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. College for Teachers. Chairman, Mr. 
Cc. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary : 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, 
and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Universiry Courses In Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

gpectus post free from RecIsTRee, 








\ USIC.—Experienced professional Chamber-music Player, piano 
pe and viola, is open to private or public engagements.—Box 698, New StaTEs- 
MAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, w i. 2. 


TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONI ALS, SPE CIF ICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
MrTROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ ¥ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 


peas typist.— Mrs Broogsn, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














7 YPEW RITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McCFaRrLane, 
1) Palmeira Avenne, W estclif 


XPERT TY PEW RITING— Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ Geng 
typing experience — Mise Aitnrrcn. i Oahorne | Road Palmer's Green N 

YPEWRITING, English and foreign, by Lege | Graduate. 
Literary or technical.—G. M. D., 184 Alexandra Roed, N.W. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


A MONTESSORI DIPLOMEE desires a post in January, preferably 
on the south side of London.—Write Box 701, New STATESMAN Office, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, w.c. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
—, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
send garments for free estimate.—Dept. “ E.," Lonpon Turninc Co., 

97 Dems. Park Road, London, E. 5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


yA WORKS of E 











~. A. Poe, ro vols., gilt, illustrated, clean, 





handsome sets, 428. carriage paid.—TuEe MINERVA Co., 9 St. Nicholas 
Street, Leicester. — 
PINNING, WEAVING and GLOVE- MAKING. 


Pupils received for thorough Training in these Crafts. Moderate terms, 
Prespectns on application.—STIDIO, 8 Rarl’« Conrt Road, Wf 

ASSAGE is beneficial in most of the illnesses that flesh is heir to. 

It is a tonic to the system and of special benefit to those desiring to maintain 

their health Soliton or to reduce superfluous fat. Attendance at your own 

ara by a2 experi and capable Masseur.—A. O. FREEMAN, 67 Hayter Road, 











D)RESSMAKING.— — MapamMe Iris, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
Street, ~ Cavendish Street, W. 1. Smart and original gowns at reasonable 


Zach dress is specially thought out and made becoming to the face 
and figure of o wearer. Embroidered gowns from five guineas. Material made up. 


k OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 











BiAttis i is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroache and Biackheetles, 1s. od., 38., of 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
Howartas. 171 Crookemore Road. Sheffield 


[STELLIGENCE! To Backward,  Peeble-minded Children.— 
Paris Sprciauist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park 




















wo: OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN " are invited to utilise 
advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small 1 prepaid advertisements 
fesection’ at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
— comprises about ten words.) Box Numbers 
aie. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 
ieetions details of which will be sent on application to the Pn 
tisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





SCHOOLS. 


Tt HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden. 
ee (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimental 
ool offering a first-class MODERN & UCATION on NATURAL LINES. 
a. until 13, girls remain unti) 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in al) branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation If aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 ee at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
Montessori principles nclusive fees, 150 guineas. only extras individual music 
lessons, riding and persona! expenses. 
_Principale: The Misses MANVILLB and Mrs Cc 8. Nicwours 


ALTMANS GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Schoo! ts to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and init ative by 
practica) work such as Cookery, Gardening ‘and Poultry keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medica) Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al! such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on grave! soil. The bous is delightfully situated 
In its its own wn grounds of 1 ts acres 


M ORETON HA L mt ‘OSWESTRY, “SH ROPSHIRE. 
Home School for girls from 8-18 years of age. Principal: Mrs. Lioyp- 
Wiiuiams. The curriculum provides for a thorough general education 

both in a practical and theoretical manner; specialisation aiso being encouraged 

with the object of discovering the natural bent of each individual child and fostering 
its growth. Preparation for public examinations. Especial attention is paid to 

Languages, Music, Art, Acting. Physical Training includes Gymnastics, Dancing, 

Games and Riding Entire charge of popils: from abroad 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CatnBROOK RoapD, Grove Park, S.E. 12 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROozB EUREYTEMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF 42GB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN 

For PARTICLARS APPLY TO THR R PRINCIPAL. ¥ Mirae * wit PRED STERIL eel rs 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDPORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Traini 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swediah 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis. Netball, &c. 
{16 per annum —For prospectus anply SRCRRTARY 














ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tiona) ideals pursued in a natural, bealthy atmosphere tard’s Cross ts situ- 
ated on on gravel | anil. nn feet ahove een level Pow further particulars. « anniv _ Perncipal. 
P. N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 
Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science in 
addition to usual) subjects and languages. Preparation fot matriculation.— 
Prospectus trom Mrs . SUBLLRY. West House, Walshew-! le Witlows, Suffolk 


HOUSE, BEXHILL- ON- SEA. 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special woo Ney ro bealth and character. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education witbout residence fo of the —Principal : Miss Atics J. Rostnson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, aleo be Marte & Collene 


Healthy and 











ROHAM HURST SCHUOL near South Croydon. 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members community. Independent study. 5§ a) attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities, Wel) 
Qualified sta staff. 


A Suggestion for - - 
Xmas and the New Year 





OU could select few more welcome 
gifts for your friends than a sub- 
scription to THE NEW STATESMAN. 
We will send your card or etter with the 
first number of the subscription. 


A Yearly Subscription costs 30s.; Half- 
Yearly, 15s. ; or Quarterly, 7s. 6d. (post free 
to any address in the world). 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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S. B. MURRAY 


LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN : 

The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 

F. HYDE 


E. W. WOOLLEY 





Subscribed Capital 





Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - - 
Deposits (June 30th, 192/) 


£38,116,815 
10,860,565 
10,860,565 
371,322,381 








HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 2. 
OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND 


BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. 


AFFILIATED BANKS : 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 











TO-DAY 





EDITED BY HOLBROOK JACKSON 





CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER : 


STENDHAL 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Translated by J. Lewis May. 


THE LAUREATSHIP 
By THE Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THE POETRY OF WALLER 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON. 


SHIPS AND THE SEA 
By HOLBROOK JACKSON. 


TRAVEL BOOKS AND NORMAN 


DOUGLAS 
By BERNARD LINTOT. 


POEMS. By W. H. DAVIES, WALTER pe LA 
MARE, HERMON OULD and R. A. FOSTER 
MELLIAR. 


TO-DAY is issued Quarterly. Postal Subscription, 
4s. 8d. per annum. Single copies, 1s. 2d. post free, 
from The Publisher, To-Day, 10 Adam St., Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 2. 











EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 





Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
Per dozen. 
CLARET. {Dinner Claret, 1017. Or DAI 


GRAVES. {Winn eer 24) 
SPANISH BARSAG, {Exellent, generous White Ogig 


BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1916, Great bargain.. BO/e 


CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. ‘ 
BURGUNDY. (oer ee TN: 48 
HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior . 39)/- 


BERNCASTLER, Light, attractive m 
MOSELLE, {Gor tesa” ehh Stmotve 39) 


EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN . 
CHAMPAGNE. { (Op rer,” 1915. Highest class 138) 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium ‘dry.. T8/= 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE. High-class Cuvée. 84/= 
PORT. FINE OLD TAWNY . 54)/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/- 
COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH ..150/- 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, «mall quantity 144/= 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {« LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age ® 50/ 2 
Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment 
of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
EHRMANNS, 


43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “S.N.” 
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